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INTRODUCTION 



This monograph reports on a study carried out by the Board of Teacher Education Into 
the amount and nature of research undertaken by Queensland teacher educators and 
the forms of support available for this research. The study was intended as a first 
step towards the Identification of future priorities for teacher education research in 
Queensland and the exploration of the most effective means of responding to these 
priorities. 

In the first stage of the study data were collected by means of a questionnaire survey 
of teacher educators In Queensland. A summary of the survey results was prepared 
for a Research Symposium convened by the Board of Teacher Education in November 
1987. Further analysis of the data was carried out for this report, which also Includes 
a brief report th* Symposium. 

The report is presented in two main ports. Part A describes the study in context and 
presents the findings of the questionnaire survey. Part B summarises the proceedings 
of the Symposium. There are four appendixes to the report: Appendix I contains the 
questionnaire forms used in the survey. Appendix H contains all tables of results 
referred to in the text. Appendix HI provides a list of participants In the Research 
Symposium and Appendix IV gives a list of the names of members of the Research 
Committee. 
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PART A: QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 



CHAPTER 1 



RATIONALE, AIMS AND METHOD 



Rationale for the Shidy 

The role of colleges of odvonced educotion, particularly their reseorch role, and the 
distinction between colleges ond universities as to their involvement In reseorch have 
been the subject of much recent discussion. A mojor traditional distinction between 
universities ond colleges Is the greoter emphosis occorded to reseorch in universities. 
Resources ond facilities for reseorch have tradltionoUy been much greoter for 
acodemics In universities thon for those in colleges of odvonced educotlon. 

Despite these troditlonol distinctions, Austrollan Bureou of Stotlstics figures (Aus- 
trollan Bureou of Stotistlcs, 1986) ond o recent survey by the Australlon Council for 
Educotionol Reseorch (ACER) (Jones and AInley, 1987) indlcote o steadily increosing 
Involvement in reseorch ond development by colleges of odvonced education. 

The Green Poper on higher education releosed by the Federal Government late in 1987 
(Higher E ducation, 1987) Includes among irs propcools an end to the distinction 
between universities ond colleges of odvonced educotion for funding purposes. Under 
the proposols, universities ond colleges would compete for funds on the some basis, 
giving colleges the right to a loading for reseorch on their recurrent funds. 

The 1986 report of the Commonwealth Tertlory Educotlon Commission (CTEC) on 
Effectiveness and Efficiency in Higher Educotlon recommended thot CTEC continue 
not to Include provision for reseorch funding In the generol recurrent gronts for 
colleges of odvonced educotion and that resources for research continue to be concen- 
troted In universities. The Board of Teacher Education, in Its report Project 21; 
Teochers for the Twenty-Flrst Century (releosed In Moy 1987) viewed this 
recommendotlon with concern and sow It os undervaluing research in the teacher 
educotlon sector of colleges of odvonced education. The Board's view wos given 
odded weight by Its observotlon that In Queenslond, obout 80 per cent of formol 
teocher educotlon occurs In colleges of odvonced education. 

Reosons offered by the Board for supporting reseorch by teocher educotors In both 
colleges and universities were: 

. Teocher educotors need to contribute as scholors to odvonces In their own 
specific disciplines ond In the discipline of educotlon ond teochlng. It Is 
vital that they contribute to the knowledge ond skills base of the 
teaching profession ond to the research validation of teochlng processes. 

• Teacher educators ore uniquely ploced to undertoke. In coUoborotlon with 
practising teochers, reseorch and development work which will leod ro the 
devising ond monitoring of Innovotlons In schooling ond to determining the 
conditions required for the effective Implementation of Innovations. 
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Research and development work [an variaus aspects af teacher educatian] 
is urgently required. 

Research on selection af entrants ta the profession is in but its infancy 
and OS Scholock (1979) indi^'^'es, teacher preporotion programs ore the 
most effective contexts for this research, providing, os they do, 'noturolly 
occurring contexts*. 

. Student teochers need, in the light of the competencies and orr?ntotions 
they will require later os teachers, to experience o reseorch ond enquiry 
environment as they prepore for teoching (Judge, 1982). As the Notional 
Inquiry into Teocher Educotion (NITE) (1980, p. 9) concluded: 

^Because of our stress on the educotionol needs of the teocher 
OS o professionol person, we feel thot teocher educotion should 
be undertoken in institutions where scholorship ond scientific 
inquiry ore held in high regord 

(Board of Teacher Educotion, 1987, p. 142) 

Developments within Queensland olso moke this project o timely one. Eorly in 1987 
the Queenslond Minister for Educotion hod onnounced o proposol to omend the stote's 
Educotion Act. The proposed omendments included the replocement of three boords 
(the Board of Advanced Education, the Board of Secondary School Studies and the 
Booid of Teacher Education) with o new council for the accreditation of post- 
compulsory courses. One of the reasons advanced for this change was o perceived 
overlap in research functions between the Board of Teacher Education and other 
bodies carrying out educational research (e.g. the State Department of Education and 
the higher education institutions). However, the Department's research is not 
specifically directed towards teacher education and much institutional research is 
largely concerned with internal matters or is of o parochial nature. The proposal 
could be seen os questioning the need to carry out research with implications for the 
development of teacher education in Queensland os o whole, and to faster research by 
teacher educators and teachers in significant areas of teacher education. 

The NITE report (1980) noted the activity of the Queensland Board of Teacher Edu- 
catian in the field of research, 'particularly in promoting comparative studies, in 
reviewing the current state of the art and in identifying needs for new program 
development'. The NITE Gimnnittee considered that 'widely representative and 
expert bodies [such os the Board of Teacher Education] hove particularly valuable 
roles to ploy in relation to policy research in teacher education' (p. 213). The report 
of o recent independent Review of the Influence of the Board's School Experience 
project (the RISE study) commented that participants in the Review 'felt that it was 
extremely desirable that the Board maintain o research arm to maintain standards for 
teaching throughout the state' (Bortlett, Beosley, Butler, Cook, Lucas, McLoughlin and 
Muir, 1986, p. 8). Indeed the Review report concluded that the Board should toke o 
more systematic approach to considering which research projects should be under- 
taken. The report argued that: 

•One need evident from the data of the RISE study is that the BTE might ... 
plan research activity over o three or five year period. The origin of the 
School Experience Project seems to hove been the recognition by the BTE 
Research Committee that it hod not done any research in this area and that 
it was important to do so. This apparently unplanned response to o felt need 
might be less productive than o critical evaluation of what research (and for 
what purposes) is needed for (o) the Board's purposes, and (b) for effecting 
improvement in school experience practices.' (Bortlett et ol., 1986, p. 79) 

Alms 



At the time the present study was undertaken, the Board of Teacher Education 
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expected thot It would cease to exist at the end of 1987. (The Education Act 
Amendment Bill passed the second ond third readings in Parliament two doys before 
the Symposium reported herein was held.) It was seen as desiroble thot an agenda for 
future teacher education research ond a structure or process for implementing this in 
the Boord*s steod should be established before the Board's demise. The survey and 
symposium reported in this monogroph were seen as contributing to that end. More 
specificoUy, the survey aimed to obtain information about the nature of ond support 
for reseorch activities by acodemic staff in teocher educatior schools and depart- 
ments in Queenslond colleges ond universities. It wos antiUpated thot the in- 
formotion would be useful for severol purposes, e.g.: 

helping to identify major trends In teocher education research; 

. suggesting emerging agendas for research; 

making proposals on the question of funding. 

Method 

The questionnaires 

Issues to be investigated in the study were drawn from the literature on research by 
staff in higher education institutions, from the questionnaire used in the survey of 
Current Educationol Reseorch Projects, Funding and Needs undertaken by the Aus- 
tralion Association for Reseorch in Education (AARE) in 1987, and from discussions by 
the Boord*s Research Committee. From these issues, two sets of questions were 
developed: one for all academic stoff in college of advanced education and university 
teacher education schools ond departments (the Teocher Educators questionnaire), and 
one ^ci the heads of the jchoois/departments (or of the institution in the cose of 
McAuley College). The ten heads were eoch asked to complete both questionnaires. 

The Teacher Educators questionnaire wos divided Into two sections. Part A sought 
information on: 

the respondent's position and Institution ond the length of tinne he/she had been 
employed in eoch; 

the respondent's background in research; 
supervision by the respondent of student research; 

the respondent's views on the extent to which his/her Institution promoted 
reseorch through vorious meons; 

the respondent's views on o number of general matters relating to reseoich; 

the three topics within teacher education which the respondent sow as the most 
deserving of research over the next few yeors. 

Space was provided for any further comments the respondent may have hod on Part 
A. 

Respondents were osked to complete Part A even if they had not recently been 
engoged in research. 

Part B of the questionnaire, which respondents were directed to complete only if they 
had undertoken research since the beginning of 1986, asked for informotion on: 

• the time spent by the researcher on research ond how this compored with the time 
he/she would like to spend; 

the noture of the reseorch on which researchers had worked sinc^ the beginning of 
1986; 
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the extent, sources ond odequocy of funding received for reseorch; 
. the disseminotion of results ond the outcomes of this reseorch. 

Both forced-choice ond open-ended questions were used in both ports of the question- 
naire. Spoce wos ovoiloble ot the end of the form for further comment on ony ospect 
of reseorch by teorher educotors. 

The questionnoire for heods of schools/deportments consisted of o brief list of 
questions concerning the odminlstrotion of reseorch ot the institutionol ond school/ 
deportment levels. The questions concerned the role, composition ond orgonlsotionol 
ploce of ony institutionol or school/deportment reseorch committee, the noture of ony 
institutionol or school/deportment reseorch policies ond themes, the role of the 
school/deportment in formuloting institutionol reseorch policy, the ploce of reseorch in 
the school/deportment, the resources ovoiloble for reseorch, foctors impeding 
reseorch, the heod's role in encouroging reseorch, ond his/her views os to whether 
there should be more reseorch in the school/deportment. 

A copy of eoch questionnoire is included os Appendix L 

Timing 

Initiol discussion of the project by the Boord's Reseorch Committee took ploce in Moy 
1987. Droft questionnoires were discussed ot the June meeting ond these were 
redrofted for the meeting the following month. The finol version of the 
questionnoires wos sent out in the second week of August, respondents being osked to 
reply by the end of thot month. A reply-poid envelope wos enclosed with the 
questionnoire. At the end of the first week in September, o follow-up letter with o 
duplicote questionnoire wos sent to those who hod not yet responded. A second 
follow-up wos forworded just over two weeks loter. 

Scwnple 

University ond college of odvonced educotion schools ond deportments with mojor 
responsibility for teocher educotion in Queenslond were identified. Lists of ocodemic 
stoff currently employed in these schools ond deportmenrs were obtoined from the 
relevont institutions. 

A questionnoire wos sent to every full-time member of these stoff s - o totol of 561, 
distributed os Indicoted in Toble 1 (Appendix II). 

Of the 561 questionnoires sent out, 23 per cent went to university stoff ond 77 per 
cent to college stoff. A totol of 65 per cent of questionnoires were moiled to stoff in 
the vorious Schools of Brisbone College of Advonced Educotion listed in Toble 1. 
After follow-up letters, the finol overoll response rote wos 70 per cent. Response 
rotes ronged from 58 per cent for Jomes Cook University to 80 per cent for McAuley 
College ond the Deportment of Humon Movement Studies, University of Queenslond. 
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CHAPTER 2 



PREVIOUS RESEARCH 



Smiport for Reseorch In Hloher Educotlon Institutions 

As early as 1975, it was being argued that many colleges of advanced education hod 
reached the stage in their development when the Australian government should pro- 
vide financial support for applied research in colleges of advanced education as It 
already does for research in universities' (Stock, 1975). As well as calling for 
government financial support for research by college of advanced education staff, 
itock argued for increased provision of postgraduate student awards, recognising that 
one major stimulus for staff involvement in research comes with the provision of 
research-based postgraduate programs'. 

The Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training (the Williams Committee), 
reporting in 1979, recommended the maintenance of the Tertiary Education Com- 
mission s (TEC) policy cf not including in recurrent grants to colleges a component for 
research. Ur.der this policy, research in colleges was funded mainly by grants from 
government research bodies or other outside bodies, and was in areas where the 
college had a reputation for special skill. 

The NITE report (1980) noted that most financial support for teacher education re- 
search IS indirect (through general recurrent grants and postgraduate award programs, 
and allocation of staffing). The most prominent source of direct support for research 
monr'r''' f l''°*!?,Z^^°J Educational Research and Development Committee 

»u- k !j Committee recommended an increase in the annual budget of 

this body to enable it to mount a coordinated program of research and development in 
teacher education. The abolition of the ERDC in 1982 considerably reduced the 
available funding for educational research. 

Hewitson reported in 1979 that although college staff were eligible to apply for grants 
iATn<i\^^I ^""'^'".8 authorities such as the Australian Research Grants Scheme 
(ARCS), the Notional Health and Medical Research Council (NHMRC) and various 
research boards, their success in obtaining grants was severely limited by: 

(i) lack of a research infrastructure in colleges of advanced education relative to 
universities; 

(ii) lack of opportunity to exercise research expertise and build personal 
prominence in their field of research; 

lock of federal funding authority support for research projects in the social 
sciences and humanities; and 

lack of coincidence of perceived research needs between college applicants and 
funding bodies. "^"^ 

The report of the recent ACER study (Jones and Ainley, 1987) on resesarch in colleges 
of advanced education shows that research and development activities now occupy a 
Significant place in many of these institutions, although the extent of these activities 
IS still less than that in universities. Research in colleges is mainly of the type 
described as opplied research' and 'experimental development' whereas university re- 
search IS mostly pure and strategic basic research'. The ACER survey found that 
funding for research and development within colleges of advanced education has been 
small but that externally provided funding increased steadily over the period 1983 to 
1985. It was also found that Commonwealth initiatives to encourage research and 
development in colleges of advanced education (e.g. the Key Centres for Teaching and 
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Research Progrom) have been successful. Smoll amounts of nrK>ney are provided by 
some institutions from their own resources to encourage staff to initiate research 
progroms. The study found that the prevailing attitudes within schools and 
departments in colleges of advanced education appeared to be an important influence 
on the extent of research that was undertaken. 

Similarly, most universities have formed their own companies specifically to market 
inventions dev .•ed by their staff or to c.ncourage private companies to contract 
acodemics as consultants. Universities qualify as approved research institutions, which 
means that companies controcting acudlemics for research project-i qualify for a 150 
per cert ax deduction on the money spent, provided benefits flow bock to the com- 
panies (I awson, 1987). 

Jones and Ainley (based on ABS figures) report that education was among the fields of 
study in colle^^c^s of advanced education where the proportion of funds derived from 
sources other ihon institutional funds was highest. 

Corxerning organisational support for research, it wos found that organisotional 
structures included a range of research and consultancy centres (the mo:;r prolific 
structure used in colleges of advanced education to support research), o smoll number 
of public companies anJ a range of research comm.. 'tees. Some schools or faculties 
had adopted procedures which facilitated an involvement with research iirespective of 
the existence of a designated research centre. Twenty-six of the forty-one colleges 
responding to the ACER survey had at least one research centre (ionc»s and Ainley). 
Their nr>ode of operation varied consiaerably. 

The same number of institutions had formal reseorch committees. Most commonly 
this was a committee of the academic boord. Six were committees of the principal's 
office and two were committees of the governing council. The main functions of 
research committees were: 

to encourage staff to undertake research ond development; 

.o allocate general college funds for staff reseorch and development; 

to develop policy and procedures for the conduct of reseorch and development; 

to promote the research and development image of the institution. 

Jones and Ainley also investigated the extent to which various methods were used to 
promote research and development in colleges of advanced education. No one method 
appeared to be used much more extensively than otheis. The most used methods 
were: 

provision of information about reseorch and development in the annuol report; 

institutional support in terms of funds, equipment ond stoff time to undertcike 
research. 

The least used methods were: 

a research con^pany associated with the institution; 
the provision of postgraduate research programs. 

Other methods listed were: 

expecting research activities as a criterion in promotion; 
research consultancies established within the institution; 

involvement of government and industry representatives on college committees; 
publication of a 'Research Report'. 
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Jones and Ainley suggest possible ways to enhance the research capacities of colleges 
of odvanced education by making use of existing structures within colleges. These 
include: (i) making some funds available to each college of advanced education for 
the support of research work through research committees (in effect o widening of the 
ovoilobility of institutional research grants); and (ii) exponding and broodening the Key 
Centres for Teoching and Research progrom, to provide continuity of base funding. 

Role of Raeeorch in KBgher Educof ion InsMttitions 

Discussing the motter of research by those teoching in higher education roises the 
question of the relationship between teaching and research. A tension between these 
two octivities is o central problem in institutions of higher education. Although mony 
believe thot the academic role should involve both teaching and reseorch, choices 
must frequently be mode. Individuols as well as deportments ar schools, institutions 
ond higher educotion systems must decide the relative emphasis to be placed on these 
octivities given limited time, energy and money (Holsey and Trow, 1971). As Jones 
ond Ainley point out, different assumptions about the relationship between teoching 
ond reseorch con leod to different views of the extent to which reseorch should be 
supported in colleges of odvanced education. 

Reseorch ond teoching con be seen os complementory, mutuolly-reinforcing octivities. 
For exomple, Plimer (1987) writes thot in his experience 'it is the best ond most 
octive reseorch workers wha ore the most inspiring ond up>to-dote teochers', ond 
Romsey (1987) stotes 'Good teoching is illuminoted by good reseorch Whitburn, 
Meoling ond Cox (1976) report thot in the view of the Council for Notionol Acodemic 
A words ond other mojor orgonisotions involved with the development of polytechnics 
in the United Kingdom, reseorch is complementory to teoching, not an olternotive to 
iki ' ... porticipotion in reseorch enobles o teocher to keep up with current 
developments in his field ond to introduce students to reseorch techniques'. However, 
others ore of the view thot while reseorch octivity very often supplements and 
enlivens teoching, it should not be ossumed thot o teocher wha does not engoge in 
reseorch is thereby o poorer teocher (Coine, 1969). Indeed, Ledwidge (1979) orgues 
thot reseorch should perhops be regarded 'simply as stoff development octivity thot 
will suit some members of stoff better thon others'. 

The recommendotion by the CTEC (1986) thot no provision be mode far reseorch fund- 
ing in generol recurrent gronts for colleges of odvonced educotion wos bosed on the 
view thot the concentrotion of reseorch i jsources in universities represents the most 
effective utilisotion of the limited government resources ovoiloble for reseorch. This 
view is ossocioted with o conception of the role of colleges of odvnnced educotion os 
primorily one of teaching ot the undergroduote ond postgroduote diplomo level. The 
CTEC report mokes no mention of ony possible relotionship between teoching ond re- 
seorch, except in the postgroduote areo where it is ocknowledged thot students benefit 
from ' t^;oction with reseorch leoders. 

The question of reseorch in teocher educotion, porticulorly the reseorch role of 
colleges of odvonced educotion, wos roised in mony submissions to the NITE. A 
degree of sU|.port for reseorch in colleges wos indicoted by these submissions, in which 
the cloim wos mode thot teoching in both universities ond colleges is eHhonced by 
involvement in reseorch. It wos olso noted thot both types of institutions were 
recruiting stoff with reseorch skills, giving the colleges on increosing potentiol for in- 
volvement in reseorch octivity. 

The NITE Committee occepted the view thot colleges should be involved in reseorch 
ond fovoured the removol of impediments to this such os inodequote resources ond 
stoff time. The Committee's generol view wos thot opplied reseorch is o necessory 
function of colleges of odvonced educotion ond thot members of stoff should be 
encouroged to follow their own professionol interests in reseorch into teoching ond 
teocher educotion. 
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In the study by Janes and Ainley, mast af the heads af sr.haol interviewed argued that 
an active piogram af research and develapment could enhisnce the quality af educatian 
affered in colleges af advanced education in several in\. related ways: fostering af 
scholarship, keeping abreast af iiew developments and maintaining links with the fare- 
front of practice. 

Heads of school interviewed by Jones and Ainley argued that colleges of advanced 
education were well placed to contribute to reseorch which focused on curriculum and 
teaching practice, especially at primary school level. This focus was seen as being 
different from that of university schools of education in which research was more 
directed to the foundation disciplines of education. 

Using information provided in returns from colleges to the ABS (1986), Jones and 
Ainley examined the pattern of research and develapment activity across different 
fields of study. Education appeared to hove o moderately large research and 
development effort in total but, being o large field in terms of staff numbers, this 
arose from o relatively smoU effort per staff member. 

Cushmon (1977), in o review of the decision-making process in teacher education in 
the United States, considers that after teaching, the second major function of colleges 
of education must be research. This may be focused on the problems of schools, or on 
problems of teacher education. Cushmon states that the farmer should be done by 
colleges of education to enable them to stay attuned to the market for their gradu- 
ates. The latter should also, he claims, be carried out by teacher education foculty 
'in order to provide energy for self-renewal'. Colleges of education ore, notes 
Cushmon, 'the only agency equipped arid motivated to conduct such research.* 
(Colleges in the U.S. ore generally incorporated into universities.) 

TeocKer educators - appointment level, academic qualifications, involvement In re- 
search 

An Austrolio-wide study of teacher educators was undertaken in 1979 by Beswick, 
HornrKin, Elsworth, FoUon and Woock (1980). In that study, o subsomple was identified 
of 728 university and college of advanced education teacher educators who either 
worked in o faculty or school of education, or who both taught mainly in education 
and contributed to pre-service or postgraduate education courses leading to o 
recognised award. This subsomple was distributed across levels of appointment as 
follows: above senior lecturer: 9 per cent, senior lecturer: 25 per cent, lecturer: 52 
per cent, below lecturer: 14 per cent. 

Over fifty per cent of teacher educators in Beswick et ol.'s sample hod on academic 
qualification at the postgraduate level - 18 per cent hod doctorates and 38 per cent 
hod masters degrees. Doctorates were held by relatively more university staff than 
college staff. Beswick et ol. comment on the marked increase since the early 1970s 
in the level of formal academic qualifications of college of advanced education staff. 
(In 1973 only about 25 per cent of staff surveyed in single- purpose teachers colleges 
had o postgraduate qualification.) Since 1979, qualifications of teacher educators hove 
continued to improve. An analysis of the qualifications of teacher educators in 
Queensland in 1986 showed that 68 per cent hod o postgraduate qualification, 44 per 
cent having masters degrees and 24 per cent having doctorates (Board of Teacher Edu- 
catian, 1987). 

A difference was found by Beswick et ol. between college and university teacher 
educators in the amount of time spent on research: university staff spent about 21 
per cent of their working week on research and writing, college of advanced education 
staff about 7 per cent. As Beswick et ol. comment, this difference reflects common 
expectations and differences in employment contracts (those of university staff 
specify that they ore to engage in both teaching and research). Time for research 
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was roted as a very important or essential aspect of work by 86 per cent of university 
staff and 60 per cent of college staff. 



In the Uriited Kingdom, a study reported by Whitburn, Mealing and Cox {^^76) found 
that in polytechnics (the equivalent of our colleges of advanced education) as 
compared with universities, much less staff time was given to personal research. On 
average, university staff had devoted eleven hours each week to their own research; 
by comparison polytechnic staff had spent only three hours in this activity. The 
authors comment that while figures indicate that polytechnic staff had heavier 
teaching loads which did not allow time for personal research, a number of other 
factors affect the prevalence of research, for example, encouragement of individual 
research by deportments and institutions, and the extent and type of funding for re- 
search. 

A study by Yarger, Howey and Joyce (1977) in the USA found that *only a third of the 
teacher education faculty have ever authored, co-authored or edited a book. Less 
than 50 per cent have written an article during the past three years, and only 20 per 
cent reported that they have written three or n^re during that period* (p. 37). 
Reflecting this lack of emphasis on scholarly activi.ies, less than one-third of the 
teacher educators involved in the same survey viewed research and scholarship as a 
primary consideration in tenure and promotion decisions. 

In a study on levels of research productivity of faculty in schools, departments and 
colleges of education in the US, Guba and Clark (1978) found an extremely low record 
of scholarly accomplishment. Less than 20 per cent of the 1367 education units in 
higher education had faculty involved in education research and development. 

Another study in the US (Schwebel, 1982) found that education faculty were over- 
worked in performing the teaching function and consequently had less time than other 
faculty for the production of knowledge. According to this self -report comparative 
study, education faculty published more books but fewer articles than faculty in 
agriculture and the biological and social- sciences. Education faculty reported devoting 
10 per cent of their work time to resea*'ch and scholarly writing, whereas staff in 
agriculture and the biological and social sciences reported devoting more than 22 per 
cent to such endeavours. Education faculty also spent much nrK>i'e time on adminis- 
tration than the other sets of faculty (31 per cent cf. i4 per cent). Schwebel con- 
cludes this difference probably reflects the extra work entailed in having a far larger 
number of specialties and separate programs in education, as well as the extra 
administrative work involved in field activities. Combining the unfavourable faculty/ 
student ratio in education with this additional administrative burden, it is, he states, 
not surprising to find lower productivity of knowledge. 

Watts (1984), in criticising the competence of teacher education faculty in United 
States colleges, notes that a major weakness of th^'/^ teacher educators is their lack 
of scholarly activity. Citing the Yarger, Howey }t*d : f \ ,^udy, he concludes that 
scholarly activities are given a low priority by boft or* '^^.v*..t' n and faculty. 

Lanier and Little (1985) note that teacher educ ators - '^^at ' are like, what they 
do, what they think - are typically overlooked in <ti.d!^< ttrtc/cher education. Based 
on a review of the modest number of studies Q\'o*ia^?^ teacher educators (mainly 
but not exclusively American), Lanier and Little nvprvliesise that social class variables 
are potentially of major importance in urderstrnc'.tg the intellectual character and 
social posHirn of those most ciosely associated with teacher ec'ucation. Studies indi- 
cate that c disproportionately large number of teacher educators come from lower 
middle-class backgrounds. From their childhood experiences at home, educational 
opportunities at school, and restrictive conditions of work as teachers before coming 
to higher education, teacher educators are very likely to have obtained conformist 
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arientatians and utilitarian views af knaw ledge. They there fare aften assume pra- 
fessional tasks and rau tines thai demand minimal intellectual flexibility and breadth 
and require instead confarmity and limited analysis. This is cssaciated with a lack af 
research arientatian among academic staff in educatian campared ta thase in ather 
areas. 

RttMcvcH ofeos 

Se^'dral studies have attempted ta identify priarity areas far research in teacher edu- 
cation. 

The NITE Gimmittee considered that teacher education research in Australia was 
'deficient in most areas*. It identified o number of priarity areas far research, 
including initial selection, decer' ^alised selection of teachers, induction, recruitment 
from minority groups, and enclave programs for Aboriginal students, as well as the 
following: 

Contextuol reseorch 

expectoticns of educotion held by different groups in the community and by 
different educotional clienteles, with particular reference to the exploration of 
within-group differences; 

. reseorch ond evoluotion of different forms of community involvement in schools; 

. evoluotion of new divisionol structures in schools and of their implications for 
teoching ond teocher educotion (for example, middle schools, senior secondory 
schools, integroted curriculum in the junior secondary years); 

. community or professionol expectotions pertaining to teacher education; 

identificotion of the criterio of effective teaching, and research into relationships 
between teocher educotion ond teocher behaviour and between teacher behaviour 
ond student leorning; 

documentotion ond onolysis of the chonging roles of teochers; and 

. evoluotion through ethnogrophic ond other studies of new institutional models and 
structurol orrongements in teocher educotion. 

Progrom reseorch 

longitudinal studies of the sociolisotion of teochers, covering the stages of 
recruitment, preporotion ond the eorly yeors of teaching, with particular reference 
to the ocquisltion of professionol ottitudes ond volues; 

. evoluotion of pre-service, induction ond in-service progroms and studies of the 
relotionships omong these phoses of teocher development; 

evoluotion of the relotive effectiveness of vorious forms of in-service educotion 
ond of the coordinotion of the in-service endeovour; 

. nrK>nitoring the responsiveness of teocher educotion progroms to chonges in school 
progroms, for exomple, the core curriculum; 

. evoluotion of stoff development progroms for teocher <;ducotors; 

. opproising methods for the selection, troining ond utilisotion of supervisors of 
teoching proctice; 

in-depth investigotion of teocher educotion needs ond proctices in porticulor 
content oreos ond dimensions, for exomple, music, coreer educotiorv educotion for 
o multicultural society; 

reseorch into the effectiveness as teachers of moture oge entronts to teocher 
educotion progroms; 




• evaluation of the contribution to the preparation of effective teachers of work 
experience before arxJ during pre-service teacher education programs; 

• evaluation of progroms of work experience for teachers; 

evaluation of the contribution to quality teacher education of centres of excellence 
and centres of in-service specialisation; and 

ethnographic studies of the relationships between teachers and diverse groups of 



Thus a very wide ronge of aspects of teacher education were seen to need research- 
ing. 

The Committee sow a need for changes in the structural arrangements for teacher 
education research and saw a role for a new broadly representative national advisory 
body in setting research agendas, reviewing and disseminating findings and interpreting 
the needs end results of research. 

In the United States in the late 1970s, the Texas Research and Development Centre 
for Teacher Education began an eighteen-month project to develop a research agenda 
for teacher education in the 1980s (Hall and Hord, 1981). The project included 
extended discussions aniong people with different professional responsibilities and 
research interests, the commissioning of substantive papers, and an invitationol 
conference. 

A conceptual framework developed for the conference contained two independent 
dimensions: continuum (teacher education as a continuing process) and topics. Seven 
nrKijor topic areas that cut across the continuum were identified: content, process, 
professionals as learners, collaboration (among the various roles and areas), context 
(social, political, economic, cultural), research (present strategies, promises, 
limitations of methodologies) and change/dissemination (collaborative and effective 
sharing of research results, facilitation of practical application). 

The project culminated in a set of recommendations for a national agenda for teacher 
education research and development and for the manner in which these research areas 
should be studied. 

The notional agenda identified eight priority issues for research during the next 
several years: 

1. Teacher educators as practitioners (e.g. characteristics, training received versus 
that needed, how and what training is carried out by the teacher educator and 
what roles accrue to them, effects on students). 

2. The teaching/learning process (specific foci might include: effects of the pro- 
cess in different teacher education programs, relationship to teacher 
characteristics, and use of a wider set of criterion variables about what entails 
'good' teacher education practice). 

3. The content of teacher education (what it might or should be; e.g. criteria 
should be determined for selection and organisation of content). 

4. The process of teacher education, including alternative nnodels and factors 
moderating effectiveness. 

5. The influence of various contexts of teacher education (social, cultural, poli- 
tical, economic). 

6* Professionals as adult learners (syntheses of existing work as well as extensions 
and further exploratory effort). 
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7. Callaborativd models (including conditions which facilitate or hinder collabora- 
tive effor'fs^ ond factors which maximise their usefulness). 

8. The chonge process within educotionol institutions (including development of 
formol mechonisms for the disseminotion of informotion ond for the opplicotion 
of reseorch knowledge to teocher educotion proctice). 

It was recommended thot this reseorch should: 

be corrled out ocross the continuum from pre-service to induction to in-service; 

• begin by onolysing, synthesising ond documenting the existing knowledge bose; 

• emphosise descriptive reseorch os o complement to improvement reseorch; 
use studies of voried length ond design; 

• stress interoction, using o coUoborotive teoming opprooch; 

• be preceded by o cost-benefit onolysis in relotion to potentiol of the reseorch to 
produce useful, procticol findings. 

Hall ond Hord report thot o mo}or outcome of the project wos the linking of 
reseorchers, teacher educotors, teochers ond policy mokers in o continued exchonge of 
ideos ond Joint reseorch ventures. 

Looking towords the future. Hoi! ond Hord coll for o greoter degree of professionol 
self-exominotion omong teocher educotors. This, they note, must include the estob- 
llshment of on identity for the discipline of teocher educotion to which oil those 
involved in the enterprise (even though they moy be ossocioted with some subject 
motter oreo, some ospect of schooling or some other sociol science field) give primory 
oUegionce. 

Hall ond Hord cloim thot teocher educotion does not moke effective use of its 
existing knowledge bose. Considerotion should therefore olso be given, they suggest, 
to the reosons for this ond to woys of using existing knowledge. 

Another fiomework for use in clossifyir.g and summorising reseorch on teocher edu- 
cotion progroms, ond in investigoting ond identifying criticol reseorch questions 
concerning teocher preporotion, is presented by Kotz ond Roths (1985). 

The outhors identify eleven interocting porometers - brood closses of voriobles - which 
chorocterise ond define teocher educotion progroms. These porometers ore: 



1. 


Progrom gools 


2. 


Chorocteristics of teocher educotion condidotes 


3. 


Chorocteristics of stoff members 


4. 


Course ond progrom content 


5. 


Course ond progrom methods 


6. 


Progrom durotion ond timing 


7. 


Progrom ethos 


8. 


Admission, groduotion ond certificotion regulotions 


9. 


Institutionol resources 


10. 


Evoluotion procedures 


11. 


Impocts of the program. 




Katz and Raths express the hope that *the ordering af available literature and the 
generation af new questions suggested by the framework will aid in the develop- 
nnent of useful theories [concerning the relationships between voriobles] to guide the 
next steps in the field* (p. U). 

Lanier ond Little (1985) in a review of research on teocher educotion orgonised oround 
the faur *commonploces of teoching' - teochers (in this cose, teacher educotors), 
students (in this cose, prospective ond proctising teochers), curriculum and rtiilieu - 
nnake the following observotions with implicotions for future reseorch: 

1« Teocher educotors - Vhot they ore like, whot they do, whot they think - are 
typicoUy overlooked in studies of teocher educotion (p. 528). 

2. The research on teocher educotion students over the post decode, while relo- 
tively plentiful, tends to be 'desultory in noture, poorly synthesised ond weokly 
criticised* so that 'o serious need renr>ains for improved study ond scholorship' 
(p. 535). Reseorch is needed, for example, on: this populotion's unique demo- 
grophic chorocteristics; foctors influencing teocher supply ond demond percep- 
tions; the ocodemic quolificotions ond cognitive processes of the populotion (in- 
cluding the extent to which course objectives ond instructionol discourse 
revolve oround the desire of the majority of students to be told precisely ond 
concretely whot to do and how to do it); study motivations ond exoectotions; 
ond the effects of prolonged service in teoching. 

3. In the oreo of curriculum, reseorch is needed on: whot prospective teochers 
typicoUy encounter or leorn from ocodemic study, especioUy thot in their 
generol studies ond subject motter concentrotions (os opposed to pedogogicol 
studies); the extent to which curriculo engender o libera-professionol os 
opposed to o technicol orientotion to teoching; the unpredictobly negotive 
leornings from field experience ond how these limitotions con be overcome; 
possible explonotions for the lorgely orbit rory, technicol, frogmented, shoUow 
noture of the teocher educotion curriculum; ond the codificotion, preservotion 
ond tronsmission of the lore of successful proctice. 

4. Better understondings ore needed of the communities responsible for teocher 
educotion (i.e. higher educotion, school ond profession), ond of reosons for their 
loose ond sometimes ontogonistic relotionships with one onother; regording the 
influence of professionol orgonisotions on teocher educotion, there is little 
reseorch thot is insightfully tied to the centrol issues confronting the foculty, 
students ond curriculo of teocher educotion. 

SpecificoUy concerning Austrolion reseorch on teocher educotion, Tisher (1987), like 
Lonier ond Littlo, notes thot teocher educotors ore rorely the moin focus of o study, o 
situotion thot he considers must be rectified in future. Tisher considers the following 
oreos of teocher educotion to be omong those needing further reseorch in future: 

the ideologies ond cognitive schemo of participants in teacher educotion; 

the effects of chonges in the timing and sequencing of program content; 

. long-term effects of different supervisory training programs; 

modes of fostering professional development and of encouraging teochers to moster 
porticulor teaching models. 

He olso considers the knowledge base for teacher education would benefit from repli- 
cotions of previous studies, action research incorporating highly developed criticol per- 
spectives, and the obtaining of observational data (os opposed to questionnaire or 
interview data) on programs at oil levels. 




CHAPTER 3 



BAOCGROUND OF RESPONDENTS 



Three-hundred-and-ninety-one teacher educators returned completed questionnoires; 
this represents 70 per cent of those to whom the questionnaire was sent. A small 
number of questionnaires (ten) was returned unanswered. The response rate for 
teocher educators in universities was 64 per cent, and for those in colleges of 
odvonced educotion was 71 per cent. 

Position and Imtihition 

The majority of respondents (78 per cent) was employed in colleges of advanced edu- 
cation. 

Forty>nine per cent of respondents were lecturers in colleges and 8 per cent were 
lecturers in universities. Eighteen per cent were senior lecturers in colleges and 10 
per cent were senior lecturers in universities. Overall then, more than half (57 per 
cent) of respondents held the position of lecturer and another 28 per cent were senior 
lecturers. Of the remaining 15 per cent, nearly half - 6 per cent of the total sample 
- were heads of departments within schools in colleges, and the others were 
distributed fairly evenly among the following groups: university professors, university 
associate professors, college principal lecturers, senior tutors or tutors in colleges and 
senior tutors or tutors in universities (see Table 2). 

About a third of respondents had been in their current positions for up to three years 
(Table 3). Half had been in the position for up to six years. Almost 10 per cent of 
respondents had been in their present position for more than fifteen years. The 
longest time reported was twenty-one years (one respondent). A greater proportion of 
college respondents than university respondents hod been in their positions a very 
short time (one year or less) or a very long time (more than fifteen years). 

The distribution of respondents among institutions is indicated in Table 4. More than 
60 per cent of respondents were employed at Brisbane College of Advanced Education. 
The two universities accounted for one-fifth of the total number of respondents. 

Respondents had been af their institutions for periods ranging from less than one year 
up to thirty-one years (see Table 5). Twenty per cent had been in their institutions 
for up to three years, and 46 per cent for up to ten years. Therefore more than half 
of the teacher educators had been employed at the same institution for more than ten 
years. 

BockgroMnd in Research 
Academic qualifications 

Eighty-three per cent of respondents reported having at least one academic qualifi- 
cation in the education area (this includes awards in Education, Teaching, Education ^ 
Studies, Educational Administrotion, Religious Education and Special Education) (see 
Table 6). More than half of the teacher educators held qualifications in the arts/ 
humanities area, and rbout one-quarter held awards in the natural sciences. 

Seventy-one per cent of respondents reported they had at least one Masters degree 
(see Table 7). About a third of respondents (62 per cent of university respondents and 
26 per cent of college of advanced education respondents) indicated they had a 
doctoral degree. 





Twenty-nine per cent of respondents (including a greater proportion of univershy 
respondents than college respondents) indicated that they had obtained at least one 
degree solely by research (Table 8). Seventy per cent had obtained at least one 
degree by a combination of coursework and research* 

Research experience prior to present position 

Many teacher educators (41 per cent) did not reply to the question concerning the 
number of years they hod been involved in research prior to taking up their present 
appointment. The question was answered by a greater proportion of university than 
college staff who returned questionnaires. Of those who did answer the question, 
nearly half hod been involved in research for up to five years, and 75 per cent for up 
to ten years, before taking up their present position. Ten per cent hod been involved 
for nrtore than fifteen years. 

Sixty-one per cent of respondents to this question listed areas in which they hod 
undertaken research, and levels at which they hod been involved, before taking up 
their current positions. The most commonly listed areas within education were 
teacher education, special education and related topics (including moinstreoming of 
handicapped children), educational psychology, and curriculum. About 20 per cent of 
the areas listed were not directly in education. 

The level of involvement most commonly listed (Table 9) was 'team nr)ember' or 'joint 
researcher'. The next most common were 'project director*, 'sole researcher' and 
'research assistant'. Small numbers listed 'postgraduate student' or 'undergraduate 
student'. 

Me mb e rship of educotionol research associations 

Some 13 per cent of those who returned questionnaires did not answer this question. 
Of those who did answer, more than half reported they did not' belong to any edu- 
cational research associations (Table 10). The association of which the greatest 
number of respondents were members was the Australian Association for Research in 
Education (A ARE) (60 persons). Other associations to which significant numbers 
belonged were: South Pacific Association for Teacher Education (SPATE) (33 persons), 
Queensland Institute for Educational Research (QIER) (20), American Educational 
Research Association (AERA) ( 1 6), Mathematics Education Research Group of 
Australia (MERGA) (15), and Higher Education Research and Development Society of 
Australasia (HERDS A) (10). Small numbers (three to eight people) listed the 
Australian College of Education, Australian Curriculum Studies Association, Australian 
Psychology Society, Sociological Association of Australia and New Zealand, Australian 
Council for Health and Physical Education Research and Australian Association for 
Special Education. Another forty-five associations were listed by one or two people 
each, although it is doubtful whether certain of these could be termed educational 
research associations. 

A greater proportion of college respondents than university respondents did not belong 
to any educational research association: 62 per cent of college respondents compared 
with 36 per cent of university respondents were not members of any association. In 
the cose of A ARE, 33 per cent of teacher educators in Queensland universities 
reported being members, while only 13 per cent of college teacher educators were 
members. 
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CHAPTER 4 



RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN IN 1?86 AND 1987 



Two-hundred^nd-eleven (54 per cent) af the total 391 respondents replied to Part B 
of the questionnaire, which was to be completed only by those who hod undertoken 
research since the beginning of 1986. The percentages given in the first three of the 
following sections ore based on these 211 respondents, colled hereinafter 
'researchers*. Of this group, 64 per cent were from colleges of advanced education 
ond 36 per cent from universities. Of the university people who returned question- 
naires, 88 per cent hod been engoged in reseorch; of the college of advanced 
education respondents, 45 per cent hod undertaken research in 1986 or 1987. 

Time Spent on Research 

Forty-four per cent of the researchers reported they hod spent, on overage since the 
start of 1986, less than 10 per cent of their professionol working time on research 
(Table 11). Twenty-four per cent hod spent 11-20 per cent of their time or research, 
20 per cent hod spent 21-40 per cent and 10 per cent hod spent 41-60 per cent. A 
few people hod spent more time thon this. 

College of advanced education researchers were much more likely than university 
researchers to spend less thon 10 per cent of their time on research. Of the college 
researchers, 61 per cent (83 people) hod spent less than 10 per cent of their 
professional working time on research. On the other hand, about two-thirds of 
university researchers hod spent more than 20 per cent of their working time on 
research. (See Display 1 below.) 
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The greot majority of researchers, both college of advanced education ond university, 
said they would like to spend more time on research (Table 12). 

The most comnnon reason given by teacher educators for wanting to spend more tinne 
or the son^ omount of time on research (Table 13) was that teaching and research 
interocted so both were importont (e.g. it was claimed that research was necessary to 
inform teoching or that each complemented the other). The next most common 
reason was that more tinr>e spent would improve the quality of research. In explaining 
why they wanted to spend nrwre tinr>e or the some amount of time on research, many 
people gave reosons why they d!i not currently spend nr>ore time: almost 40 per cent 
of those giving explanations said that other tasks (particularly teaching and 
administration) at present took up oil or most of their available time, or left only 
fragmented time for research. 

The proportions of researchers citing porticulor reasons differed between university 
ond college staff. In particular, relatively nr>ore university than college staff reported 
that other tasks took up oil or much of the available time. More college than 
university researchers mentioned the interaction of teaching and research. The 
importance of research for professional development was not cited by university 
researchers but was listed by on eighth of the college researchers. 

Nature of Reieqrch 

Researchers were asked to list the titles and aims of up to three research projects or 
activities on which they hod worked since the beginning of 1986. Respondents to this 
question listed o total of 383 projects (on overage of 1.9 projects each) (Table 14, 
left-hand column). 

About 13 per cent of the projects were not directly in educotiorv although about half 
of these were in areas related to education (e.g. psychology, ideology, social atti- 
tudes). 

A wide spe ^r^Ti of oreos within education was covered. A relatively large proportion 
of projects ^os in the educational psychology and child development area. As for as 
school curriculum areas ore concerned, those most studied were in the language arts 
oreos, mathematics or numeracy, and social studies. Other areas being studied 
included particular education levels or papulations, other disciplines within education 
(e.g. sociology of education, evoluotiorv curriculum), and o wide variety of 
miscellaneous aspects of teaching, education or learning. 

About 18 per cent of projects hod teacher education as o central theme - mostly the 
pre-service stage, but also in-service and induction. A full list of the teacher 
education projects is shown in Table 15. In oil (allowing for multiply-listed projects), 
fifty-three research projects on teacher education were reported as being undertaken 
in Queensland higher education institutions in 1986 and 1987. Thirteen of these 
focused on student teacher characteristics, thirteen on in-service teacher education 
and eight were concerned with with pre-service teacher education in general. Five 
projects were on school experience, four were on induction, three on selection to 
courses and two were concerned directlv with course content. 

The types of research nnethodology rnosf often used were cose study or ethnographic 
methods, and survey (see Table 16). Used about half as often were reflective or 
critical methods and experimental or quasi-experimental methods. Other opprooches 
to research (action research, historical research and methodological studies) were used 
less frequently. 

As Table 17 shows, respondents were most often undertaking these projects as sole 
researchers. This was particularly the cose with college projects. For smaller, but 
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still large, proportions of projects (particularly university ones), respondents were 
involved as joint researchers (27 per cent of projects), or as the principal researcher 
or project director (19 per cent of projects). A smaller proportion of projects were 
being undertaken by teams of researchers. 

ThIrty-sIx per cent of activities listed were reported to have been completed. 
Rcoioni for Undertokinp Research Activities 

Respondents were given a number of possible reasons for undertaking research and 
asked to indicate which were applicable to each of the activities they had listed 
(Table 18). Display 2 below depicts the results In graph form. 

Easily the most common single reason was personal interest (recorded as a reason for 
about 70 per cent of projects). Other popular reasons were; arose from teaching 
interests or other professional practice, suggested by professional reading, arose from 
professional practice needs, and arose from discussion with colleagues In 
school/deportment/lnstltutlon (32 per cent to 45 per cent of projects each). The least 
common of the listed reasons were requests from the institution or a school. 

Some differences were apporent between college and university projects. For 
example, contact with school teachers was more often given as a reason for college 
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college projects than for university projects. Professional reading was more frequent 
as a reason for undertaking a university project than as a reason for a college project. 



Thirty-two researchers gave reasons other than those listed. The most common of 
these was that the activity was undertaken for an academic qualification (mainly 
Ph.D.). 

AppLcations for Research FundinQ 

Seventy-five per cent of all university respondents and 15 per cent of all college of 
odvanced education respondents had applied for research funding since the beginning 
of 1986 (Table 19 A). Less than half of those who applied (44 per cent of university 
applicants and 37 per cent of college of advanced education applicants) had had any of 
their applications rejected (Table 19B). Overall, 11 per cent of questionnaire 
respondents (43 people) had had an application for research funding rejected since the 
beginning of 1986. Of these, more than half (57 per cent) had still undertaken the 
proposed research activity (Table 19C). Teacher educators in universities were more 
likely than those in colleges of advanced education to undertake research for which 
they had had a funding application rejected. 

Supervision of Student Research 

About two-fifths of all respondents reported they had supervised a student research 
project since the beginning of i98c. University respondents (73 per cent) were 
considerably more likeN than their college of advanced education counterparts (30 per 
cent) to have done this. Some 370 projects were reported upon. Topics within 
education covered all levels of education (but porticularly primary, secondary, ond 
special education), most subjects in the school curriculum (particularly physical edu- 
cation, literacy/reading/English, and mathematics), and most discipline areas within 
education (porticularly history of education and educational administration). A small 
number of projects (fewer than 5 per cent of the total) were directly concerned with 
teacher education. These were on general or non-specific areas of teacher education 
(four) or. teacher development (three), on in-service education (two), on school experi- 
ence (two) and on pre-service teacher education in general, the content of pre-service 
programs, and teacher librarianship (one each). Some 10 per cent of project areos 
listed were not in the education field. 

Table 20 indicates that the majority of projects supervised by respondents were at the 
postgraduate level, especially those supervised by university staff. 
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CHAPTER 5 



FUNDING AND OTHER SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH 



Promotion of Rteorch 

All respondents were osked to indicote the extent to which their institution pronfK>ted 
roseorch through each of o nunnber of specified meons (see Tobies 21 ond 22). 

The i -Jor woys institutions promote reseorch, occording to respondents' perceptions, 
ore: 

. use of research os o criterion in prorrotion; 
. provision of informotion obout research in the onnuol report; 
. use of background in reseorch os o criterion for oppointment; 
provision of study leove. 

The leost common woys institutions promote reseorch ore perceived to be: 

• ossociotion of o reseorch compony with the institution; 

. ollowonce for reseorch time in the oUocotion of teaching loods; 

• provision of support stoff to ossist in reseorch. 

College of odvonced educotion respondents on the whole were much less likely thon 
university respondents to report thot ony of the meons of reseorch promotion wos used 
to o great extent. To illustrote: 6) per cent of university respondents, compored 
with 9 per cent of college respondents, reported thot reseorch wos pronfK>ted to o 
great extent through the provision of study leove; 90 per cent of university stoff, 
compored with 14 per cent of college lecturers, sold thot reseorch wos pronrK>ted to o 
greot extent by being used os o criterion in promotion. 

Woys of promoting reseorch other thon those listed on the questionnoire were 
indicoted by eighteen respondents. The woy most frequently mentioned wos provision 
of conference or trovel leove or ossistonce (seven people). Three people mentioned 
the estoblishment of research or interest centres ond two the provision of support or 
secretoriol stoff. The following were listed by one person eoch: computing focilities; 
ad hoc courses o.> ospects of reseorch (e.g. workshop on SPSS); stoff development; 
periodic review of stoff ond deportments, including their reseorch output; expectotion 
of publicotion ond externol gronts; personol support, generol encourogement; con- 
sultoncies ot request of privote industry; existence of on institutional reseorch 
committee. 

Fifteen respondents (oil but two from colleges) commented at the degree to which 
their institution pronrK>ted reseorch; nwst of these comments were negotive (e.g. 
'Research is something you do in your own time, ot your own initiotive ond ot your 
own expense'). Others indicoted tnot use of o porticulor meons of promotion voried 
according to stoff member (e.g. whether on controct or not), deportment or foculty 
(Educotion being reportedly worse off thon others), or type of reseorch. It wos olso 
noted thot porticulor woys listed were no longer used or were under threat. 

Pundino for Rieorch 

Respondents who hod been the sole reseorcher or o principol researcher for the 
activity in question were osked obout funding of the reseorch they hod undertaken. 
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SouroM of fundbiQ 

Researchers were requested to indicate the extent ta which each af a number of 
possible sources of funding hod been used for each research activity. The results are 
provided In Table 23. The nnost frequently used sources of funding were: personol 
resources, institutional funds and Comnr an wealth funds. The least used sources were 
private sector funds and state government funds. Institutional funds and, to a lesser 
extent, state governiTient and Comnr>onwealth funds, were more likely to have been 
used far university than for college projects. Personal resources were used to a 
greater extent for college research. 

Amount of external funcfing 

Researchers were asked to estimate the total amount of external funding received for 
each project. Ninety-six people (46 per cent of researchers) indicated they hod 
received some amount of external funding for at least one research activity. 

Table 24 shows that, of projects reported to hove received external funding, about a 
quarter hod received less than $1,000. About 40 per cent hod received amounts 
between $1,000 and $5,000. College of advanced education researchers were nr>ore 
likely to hove received smaller amounts (up to $5,000) of funding, while university 
people were more likely to hove received larger amounts. This is illustrated in 
Display 3. 
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Thirteen proje ^s were reported to hove each received amounts of $30,000 or greater. 
In addition, on amount of $150,000 was reported as the total received by a researcher 
for 0 variety of projects of unspecified number and nature. The highest amount 
reported to hc" been received for any one project was $200,000. The total amount 
of funding received by projects in the $30,000 or more category was $1,180,500. The 
projects receiving such funding were on the fallowing topics: the implementation of a 
secondary school curriculum/assessment innovation, school leadership development, 
programs for intellectually disabled persons, life skills af adolescents, the Special 
Education Services Program, parameters of language, reading in the middle school, 
construction of children's behaviour, the rale of secondary education in Australia, 
employment for severely handicapped persons, and women in science and technology « 
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To estimate the total amount af funding received Sy respondents, the midpoint of 
•och of the first six ranges of funding amounts in Table 24 was multiplied by the rele- 
vant frequency* The omount obtained in each of these six ranges was then summed 
ond added ta the total omount obtained in the more than $30,000 category. This gives 
0 total estimated amount of Just over $2 million ($2,010,300). 

Impocian ce of fundi to project 

Asked to indicate the extent to which the availability of funds hod been necessary to 
fulfilling each project's aims, those responding to the question indicated that for 
nearly half the projects they were reporting on, funds were necessary *ta o great 
extent' (Table 25). Funds were necessary 'to some extent* for j quarter of projects, 
and necessary 'to o snrKill extent or not at oil' for more than o quarter. 

More than half (56 per cent) of those answering said that the scope of at least one of 
the projects or activities in which they hod been involved hod been restricted by o 
lack of funds. Of the 185 projects which were reported as having their scope res- 
tricted by lock of funds, one-quarter were so restricted to o great extent and two- 
thirds to some extent (Table 26). University projects were moro likely than college 
projects to have been greatly restricted by lock of funds. 

Adequoqr of fundbig 

Respondents were asked whether funding was adequate or inadequate for each of four 
aspects of research (data collection, equipment, analysis of results and dissemination 
of results) (Table 27). Funding was reported to be adequate for most (62-65 per cent) 
of the activities reported upon. This was more often the cose for university than for 
college projects as for as analysis and dissemination of results were concerned. 

Funding for aspects other than those specified on the questionnaire was seen as 
adequate for about half of the projects undertaken by the thirty-four people 
responding concerning these 'other* aspects. The most commonly cited 'other' aspect 
wqs poyment of research assistants or other professional staff (eleven people). Others 
were word processing/typing/secretoriol assistance (five people), computing facilities 
(two people) and time release (two people). 

Research undertaken without funds 

One-hundred-ond-seventeen researchers (79 from colleges and 38 from universities) 
indicated that they hod undertaken research without seeking specific funding for the 
reseorcK 

Comments of SchooVDepartment Heads 

Information was sought from the head of each of the schools and departments of 
teacher education on support for research at the institutional level and at the 
school/department level. Responses were received from seven of the ten heads (flvw 
from colleges and two from universities). Not oil respondents answered oil the ques- 
tions asked and the amount of detail in answers varied. 

Research committees 

The heads were asked (i) whether there were institutional and school or departmental 
research committees, and if so, (ii) what were their roles, (iii) what was their 
composition, and (iv) what was their place within the organisational structure. 

(i) At both universities and one of the colleges, ou institutional research com- 
mittee existed; at one other college, no institutional research committee hod 
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been established. At one university there was alsa a research cammittee tor 
each af the five graups af faculties within the institutian. 

At the school or departmental level, all but one af the responding heads 
reported that a research committee was established, or was in the process of 
being set up. One of these was a compjs rather than a school committee. 

(ii) The role af the institut'onol committee at one university was to formulate 
policy and procedures far the application and distribution of funds within th^ 
university as o whole; the head reported that o separate Special Research 
Grants panel was appointed each year ta evaluate mo jar proposals funded from 
this source. 

The aim of the institutional committee at the one college possessing such a 
committee was to encourage and facilitate research, development and con- 
sulting activities within the institutian by providing appropriate funding and 
advice. 

The roles af school ar deportmental committees varied from ane to another but 
all had o rale in formulating policy on research for the school/deportment. 
Other functions af these committees included the fallowing: allocating 
research funds available ta the school, ar providing small grants far pilot 
studies, advising staff an the development af research projects (e.g. on reseorch 
design), providing typing and clerical assistance and professional research assist- 
ance, supporting staff porticipotian in notionol and internotianol conferences, 
financial assistance for higher degree students with their research, coordinoting 
a range af ongoing research activities in regard to quantity and timing, iden- 
tifying the school's major research directions, implementing policy on research 
and evaluation studies undertaken on the campus, identifying sources of ex- 
ternal funds, maintaining a register af campus research, preparing reports, 
generally promoting research and development by school staff, approving pro- 
jects proposed by researchers within and outside the school, and pranr>oting dis- 
semination activities (e.g. research coUoquio). Na one cammittee performed all 
these functions. 

(iii) At one university, the institutional research cammittee comprised represento- 
tives af the Academic Board who also represented the five groupings of 
faculties within the university. At the college with an institutional cammittee, 
this wos mode up of a representative of each of the institution's five schools as 
well OS the Institution's bursar. 

The composition of school or deportmental research committees was reported 
far only three schools/deportments. In one cose the committee was said ta in- 
clude representatives of the five academic groupings of staff in the depart- 
ment; in another, to be mode up of a small group of interested staff; and in 
the third, to be determined by the head of school based on expressions of in- 
terest from school staff. 

(iv) The place of the cammittee in the organisational structure was reported for 
ane institutional committee (a committee of Academic Board), and for three 
school committees (these were all said to be responsible or advisory to the head 
of school, or to the campus principal's advisory council). 

Pollqr on reseorch 

School/department heads were asked whether there was a research policy at the Insti- 
tutional and at the school level. 




Both the responding university heads indicated that there was an institutional policy 
on research. In both cases, it was a farmal requiremen: (of employment) that staff 
undertake research and there was a centrally-funded special projects scheme which 
was oinned largely at younger nr>embers of staff. 

In the colleges of odvonced education, one head reported that there was on insti- 
tutional policy on support for research by staff and that funding was authorised by the 
director or chief executive officer. 

One of the university heads reported no school or department policy opart from the 
activities of the research committee. The other university head and one college head 
indicated that while there was no formal policy, the school/department actively sup- 
ported research (e.g. by running seminars and funding activities). Two college heads 
indicated that school i^olicies were being developed. Another said that the school 
implemented the spirit of the college's general policy, and another nr>entianed only the 
activities af the school research committee. 

Research themes 

The questionnaire ta heads asked whether the school or department hod particular 
reseorch themes or ideas on which it was currently working. 

Only one head reported that his school hod research themes. These had been 
developed through a series of short residential seminars conducted in 1986 and 1987. 
A second head commented that, although the school hod no research themes as such, 
initiatives hod been made to promote and coordinate research activity within the con- 
text of the five research themes identified by the Australian Council for Educational 
Research. A third head considered it was undesirable to promote general themes 
because of the diversity of interests and expertise of school staff. 

Place of research 

The heads commented on the place af research in their school or department. 

A university head said that research was central to the activities and well-being af 
the department. 

College heads also viewed research as very important, ane saying it was essential that 
both staff and students regard themselves as research oriented, another that research 
complements teaching and mast staff should be involved, and another that research 
should hove o significant and central place. Two of these heads referred to octian 
research, one commenting that 'most research should probably be small scale, ex- 
ploratory and of the action type, an integral part of one's daily activities', and the 
other that of particular relevance to the school was the extent to which the goals af 
what the Australian Research Grants Committee terms Applied Research (the solution 
af everyday practical problems) have been incorporated in action research. 

Resources for research 

When asked what resources were available for undertaking research within the school 
or department, both university heads indicated that resources were adequate, although 
one nr>entioned increasing pressure on time available for research as staff numbers 
decline. 

College heads reported that research resources were nneogre: no recurrent funds were 
available for research, there were no research assistants, resources for research were 
largely limited to those which could be redeployed from teaching programs. However, 
they indicated that assistance was often proviaed by way of clerical services, printing 





and computing facilities (two heads) and that some cash generated through other 
activities could be provided to support staff research (one head). 

Inhibiting foctors 

School and department heads reported the following factors as impeding the conduct 
of research: the time available to staff or teaching loads, especially school ex- 
perience supervision; the availability of financial resources; and the lack of research 
assistance. 

One head commented: 

'The nrKiJor constraint upon the conduct of research in the school is that re* 
search is not a category upon which the school (or college) is funded. This 
has both direct and indirect implications for the conduct of research. The 
direct outcomes of having no internal funds to support research can be offset 
when individual staff obtain support from outside funding agencies (e.g. 
ARGC). However, these agencies assume certain levels of infrastructural 
support by the institutions themselves. Even if an individual staff nr>ember is 
& xcessful in applying for external funds, therefore, the school (college) is 
unable to provide the necessary support assumed under the terms of the 
grant (i.e. resources related to administration, clerical assistance, computing, 
library holdings, etc.). 

The indirect, longer-term outcomes of not being funded for research 
activities involve: 

(a) attitudes relating to the role of research in the school (college); 

(b) teaching and general administration cor*niitments and the limited time 
able to be devoted to research (at the individual and institutional level); 

(c) limited r^^levance of research as a criterion for career advancement; 

(d) limited opportunity to select staff on the basis of background research 
capabilities, and limited opportunities for staff to develop appropriate 
research skills.' 

Role of head in encouraging research 

The questionnaire sought the heads' comments on their own role in encouraging 
research within the school. 

A university head responded that it was expected that the head would provide active 
research leadership as well as ensuring that research funds were properly allocated 
and that the development of a number of themes was fostered. 

Heads of schools in colleges mentioned leadership by example; provision of facilitating 
structures and support systems; encouraging staff to participo'e in research, to seek 
funding nationally, to attend conferences and to seek leave for professional 
development; recognition of staff performance; and the generation of fi."*:!:. One 
head commented that increasing the flexibility of the school's currently highly 
structured and time-intensive teaching programs may be a way of enhancing the 
opportunities for staff and students to participate in research-oriented activities. 

Future desirable level of research 

The question as to whether they thought there should be nK>re research within their 
schools/deportments elicited a variety of responses from the heads. 

One university head who considered that there should l>e more research within his 
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school or department mentioned areas of strength ond weakness in its research 
performance. He noted that higher degree students contributed a large amount of 
research effort. 



The other university head nr>entioned a need for ongoing staff development in research 
skills. 

Two college heads explicitly said they thought there should be more research in their 
school. They and the other heads from colleges mentioned a number of factors that 
woiild assist this or would be needed if this was to occur. These included: persuading 
staff that research is a primary responsibility, reducing the content and level of 
student contact In pre-service courses, and allocating specific research funds ex- 
pressed as a proportion of budgets. 

Siimnary of heods' responses 

It appears from these comments by heads of schools/deportments of teacher education 
that policy and practice regarding research vary among institutions, both within and 
ocross the 'binary divide*. 

Both the universities and one of the two colleges which replied have institution-wide 
research committees with a role in the distribution of funds for research. 

University staff are fornnally expected to undertake research and may apply for 
research funding provided by the governnDent and distributed by central bodies within 
the institution. At colleges of advanced education, institution-wide policies on 
research are less well developed. 

A major difference is apparent between universities and colleges of advanced edu- 
cation in the type and extent of funding available for research. For example, while 
both university heads responding to the list of questions indicated that resources 
available to their deportment or school were 'adequate', college of advanced education 
respondents described resources as 'fairly meagre' or 'very limited'. 

All respondents noentioned staff time or teaching loads as an impediment to research. 
Most thought there should be more research in their school or department. 
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CHAPTER 6 
OUTCOMES OF RESEARCH 



Respondents were requested to onswer this section only if they were the sole or 
principal reseorcher for the octivities concerned, olthough some items were also 
answered by o small number of teacher edu motors who were not sole or principal re- 
seorchers for the projects on which they reported. 

Model of DIssemlnoHon of Results 

The modes of dissemination most frequently used (Toble 28) were conference papers 
ond Journal orticles. Nearly 90 per cent of reseorch projects were reported os hoving 
been or likely to be disseminated using either or both of these modes. Both of these 
were used o little more often for university activities thon for college research. 
Workshops, reports to funding ogencies, internol institutional reports, ond books or 
monogrophs were olso used for lorge proportions (one- third to neorly one-holf) of 
octivities. Dissemination in book form wos more con^mon for university research. 
Disploy 4 below summorises reseorcher s' responses to this item. 
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Modes other thon those specified were reported to hove been used for twentv-five 
octivities. The most comnK>n of these modes wos seminar presen tot ions, tolks or 
coUoquio. Also mentioned were other forms of publicotion (e.g. summorv published by 
Educotion Deportment for schools, newsletter or newspoper orticles), unpublished 
theses, use in lectures or other teoching, rodio interviews, Q-Net sotellite trons- 
mission, informol discussions, report to Porlioment ond report to Notionol Aboriginal 
Educotionol Committee. 
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Audtonco 



A$ Table 29 indicates, the audiences to whom results were most often disseminated 
were individual staff members of the respondent's institution and participants in the 
ifiidy. Overall, the results of 87 per cent of research projects were disseminated to 
other teacher educators within the researcher's own institution, and those of 56 per 
cent of projects to teacher educators in other institutions. For about three-quarters 
of projects the findings were distributed to participants in the study. It is of sig- 
nificance to note that in only about one- third of cases were results disseminated to 
the governing body of the institution. The results of 62 per cent of research projects 
were disseminated to teachers and of 25 per cent of projects to teacher employing 
authorities. The least common audience group among those listed was the Board of 
Teacher Education, to which were disseminated the results of 1 1 per cent of research 
projects. These responses are depicted in Display 5. 
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The findings of forty-three studies were reported to have been disseminated to 
audiences other than those listed. These other audiences included other academics, 
conference participonts, certain o'-<-'ups within the Department of Education (e.g. 
guidance officers, school inspectors;. Journal readers, student teachers, teacher centre 
libraries, a P. & C. association, the Board of Secondary School Studies, and the 
$|eneral public. 

Breadth of Disteminotlcn 

Results for 171 projects (representing 72 per cent of the projects for which res- 
pondents had been sole or principal researchers) had been disseminated locally. Some 
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42 per cent of projects hod received statewide distribution, 70 per cent national and 
51 per cent international distribution. University projects were much more likely to 
hove been disseminated internationally than were college projects (see Table 30). 



A number of possible outcomes of research were specified on the questionnaire. Prin- 
cipal or sole researchers were asked to indicate, for each research activity, whether 
each specified outcome had been satisfactorily achieved, was in progress or likely to 
be achieved, or was not achieved at all. Results are indicated in Table 31 • 

The two most significont outcomes (i.e. those with the highest proportion of responses 
in the 'satisfactorily achieved' and 'in progress' categories) were improvement to 
one's own teaching and odcfition to the research iiteroture. In both cases, about half 
the responses were In the 'satisfoctorily ochieved' category. About half of the 
research projects were reported to be likely to contribute to deveiopment of programs 
withki the insHtutionr Improve schooling practice and contribute to teacher education 
generoUy. A further one-fifth to one-quarter of research projects had satisfactorily 
achieved these outcomes. 

The least common outcome was contribution to policy within the Institution. Indeed, 
about 60 per cent of the research activities were reported as making no contribution 
to policy within the institution. 

Outcomes other than those specified were indicated by a small number of people (16 
people, 24 activities). These included contributions to national or state education 
policy, to research methods, and to teacher education practices in overseas insti- 
tutions. Also mentioned were contributions to leadership practice, to teaching of 
Aboriginal children, to sociological studies, to family welfare and to mines rescue 
practice and training (one person each). 



Outcomes 
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CHAPTER 7 



FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



i ; Fiihige Retearch Themes 

, Respondents were osked to list the three topics within the teocher ec'ucotion oreo 
v^^Ich they thought deserved the highest priority for reseorch over the nex' few yeors, 

• A little over 10 per cent of questionnoire respondents did not onswer this question. 
^ Others gave fewer thon three topics. In totol, 921 topics were listed (see Table H, 
^right-hand column). Of these, mony were not cleorly within teocher educotion, be'ng 

eoncemed rather with other levels of educotion or higher education more generoliy, or 
ijjj*^ other discipline oreos within educotion (portlculorly educotionol psychology end 
;^idhlld development, curriculum ond sociology of educotion). Of the school curriculum 

weos mentioned, the most frequent were information technology, llterocy/English, 

numeracy/mothemotics, and the orts. 

; About 47 per cent of the topics were directly in the teocher educotion oreo. These 
topics hove been grouped into thirteen themes. A full listing of the teocher educotion 
Itopics is presented in Toble 32. The totol number of reseorch projects suggested 
tmder eoch of the themes is: 

• teocher educotion (generol) - 57 

• pre-service teacher educotion - 44 

• school/field experience - 87 

• nrx>dels of initiol teocher educotion - 9 

• content/curriculum of teocher educotion - 28 

• selection/entry/recruitment to teocher educotion - 37 
. theory/proctice dichotomy or link - 1 2 

. student teocher chorocteristics - 27 

• in-service teocher educotion - 29 

• Induction, beginning teochers - 21 

• teocher development in generol - 50 

• teocher educotors - 8 

• other topics - 11. 

It con be seen thot school experience, with obout o fifth of the totol number of 
topics, wos the most populor of the obove themes. Other high priority oreos were: 
teacher development in generol, pre-service teocher educotion in generol, selection to 
teacher educotion courses, content of pre-service courses, student teocher chorocteris- 
tics, in-service teocher educotion, ond teocher Induction. 

Within the theme of school experience, the topic most comrronly thought to need in- 
vestigoting wos the importonce, role or volue of the experience for student teochers. 
This wos suggested os o topic by twenty people. Sixteen respondents considered the 
quolity of supervision of school experience to be o high priority for reseorch. 

Evoluotlon of, or reseorch into the effects or effectiveness of, teocher educotion pro- 
grams OS o whole wos suggested by twelve people in relotion to pre-service progroms 
•pecificoUy, by fourteen respondents in relotion to teocher educotion In generol, ond 
by seven respondents in relotion to in-service progroms. Methods of teoching ond 
learning in teocher educotion in generol were felt to need reseorch by eleven 
respondents. 

Nine teocher educotors suggested studies (e.g. longitudinol) of teacher development 
ocross pre-service ond in-service educotion. Twenty- four respondents proposed studies 
of teocher development In vorious respects (e.g. development of teaching style. 



development of a critical attitude to teaching, personal development) without tying 
this to a particular level of teacher education (pre-service, induction, in-service). 



Within the area of selection, the two most frequently advocated themes were pro- 
cedures or methods for selecting teacher education candidates (ten respondents) and 
the criteria for selection (ten respondents). 

The studies suggested in relation to models of initial teacher education were largely 
concerned with the effectiveness of various models for the structure and length of 
initial programs, e.g. a four-year versus three-year pre-service program. 

Within the area of student teachers, studies suggested included research into attitudes 
and values of student teachers and the skills of student teachers in literacy and 
numeracy. 

Those research projects within the theme of the teacher education curriculum included 
a range of curriculum areas, for example, the arts, liberal education, Asian studies, 
peace studies, the theory of education. The topics suggested for research on in- 
service teacher education were also disparate. 

Of the eight topics listed under *teacher educators', four were concerned with the 
professional development of te^^cher educators. 

A comparison of the left- ,nd right-hand columns of Table 14 indicates a number of 
disparities between the amounts of current and suggested future research effort 
directed to particular areas. A direct comparison is difficult because for future 
research topics, respondents were specifically asked to list areas within teacher edu- 
cation rather than within education generally or within their fields of interest. 
Nonetheless, it is significant to note that within teacher education no research pro- 
jects wer 'J reported to be being undertaken on models for initial teacher education, 
teacher erucators and the link between theory and practice. Eight to twelve projects 
were sugfe sted under each of these themes. Questionnaire responses indicate that 
these are u^ider-re searched areas. 

Fuhife Stnictufes for Uhdertoklng Reseorch 

Respondents were asked to indicate their agreement or disagreement with a number of 
statements about their research involvement. Table 33 shows the extent of agreement 
overall, whi'.e Table 34 shows this separately for universities and colleges. The great 
majority of respondents (more than 75 per cent) agreed or strongly agreed with the 
following statements: 

. I would velcome the setting up of an information exchange or clearing house for 
research in progress in other institutions in Queensland. 

. I would undertake more research if I could be released from other duties. 

. I would velcome regular information on sources of funding for research. 

. I would be prepored to contribute information on research in progress to a central 
clearing house. 

. I need resources, other than time, to undertake research. 

. It would be useful to have more opportunities to attend workshops on research 
topics. 

Most respondents disagreed or strongly disagreed that the research they did was 
determined by others. 

There were some differences between university and college of advanced education 
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respondents on these Items. Teacher educators In colleges were much more likely 
than those In universities tc disagree that research was on important expectation In 
their Job. College of advanced education respondents were more likely to agree that 
It would be useful to have more opportunities to attend workshops on research. 
University respondents were more likely to disagree that avenues for dissemination of 
research findings were inadequate. These findings are shown in Display 6, 
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Research is an important expec- 
tation in my job 



In my jobf what research I do is 
determined by others 



I need resources, other than time* 
to undertake research 



I Mould undertake more research 
if I could be released from other 
duties 

My research does or would benefit 
from my working as a member of a 
team (2 or more people) 

It would be useful to have more 
opportunities to attend workshops 
on research topics 

I would welcome regular informa- 
tion on sources of funding for 
research 

I would welcome the setting up of 
an information exchange or clear- 
ing house 

I Mould bd prepared to contribute 
information on research in pro> 
gress to a central clearing house 

Avenues for dissemination or pub- 
lication of my research findings 
are inadequate 

I Mould welcome the opportunity 
to contribute to research as part 
of an inter-institutional team 
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Other Comments 



Ninety-three respondents (31 per cent of them from universities) mode use of the 
spaces provided ot the end of Port A ond ot the end of the questionnoire for 
respondents to moke ony further comments they wished on ony ospect of reseorch by 
teocher educotors. The comments were widely vorying in noture but fell into severoi 
cotegories. The two lorgest cotegories were comments indicoting foctors needed if 
more, or better, reseorch is to be done (principolly more resources ond more time 
ollowonce), ond comn:tents indicoting the type ond oreos of research needed (e.g. 
involving school teachers, oction reseorch, within o criticol porodigm, the purposes of 
schooling). A smoll number of comments wos mode on the role of colleges of od- 
vonced educotion in reseorch, ond on reosons why teocher educotors should or should 
not undertoke (more) reseorch. 
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CHAPTER 8 



SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



Bockgound of R^fpondcnts 

Information from the questionnoire on the backgrounds of respondents indicotes thot 
Queensland teacher educators, both in colleges of odvonced educorion ond in uni- 
versities, hove a considerable amount of ocodemic ond reseorch experience. 

Compored to the teacher educotors in the study by Berwick et ol. (1980), the teocher 
•ducators in *he present survey were slightly more likely to h-^ld appointments omong 
the senior staff (lecturer level and obove) and less likely to be in an oppointment 
below lecturer level. 

Respondents were ocodemicoUy well-qualified, with lorge proportions holding higher 
degrees: about 70 per cent with at leost o mosters degree and o third with doctorol 
de^ees. These figures represent o considerable increase (almost o doubling) in the 
proportions of teacher educotors with postgraduate qualifications over those found in 
the study by Beswick et ol. (1980). This indicates o continuation of the increose in 
level af qualifications sincf^ the ecrly 1970s noted by Beswic^ et ol. 

A nrKijority of respondenfs hod hod some reseorch experience, usually in colloborotion 
with other wecichers, before toking up their present position. 

The facts that holf of the respondents to the present survey hod been in their current 
position for more than six yeors, and half hod been in their present institutions for 
more thon ten yeors, indicote thot respondents had considerable experience as teocher 
educators. 

A minority, though a lorge minority, of respondents reported belonging to educotionol 
research associations. The fact thot university respondents were much more likely 
than college of advanced education respondents to belong, suggests thot membership is 
less open to, or is seen os hoving less to offer, those who are less involved in 
research. Yet it wos significant that obout one-third of college stoff were members 
of on educational reseorch ossociotion. 

Research Undertaken 

The questionnoire results show thot o consideroble omount of t ..earch is being under- 
taken by teacher educotors. Overall, 54 per cent respondents indicated they hod 
been involved in reseorch during 1986-87. But, as might be expected, college staff 
ore much less likely to be involved in reseorch thon ore university stoff. 

Combining the number of college respondents not doing research at oil and those who 
reported doing reseorch but spending less thon 10 per cent of their professionol 
working time on this, it is found that only 17 per cent of college respondents were en- 
gogod in reseorch for more than 10 per cent of their time. This compores with 77 per 
cent of university respondents who were so engaged. Averaged over all respondents 
(not just reseorchers^ college of advonced education staff spent just over 5 per cent 
of their time on rei :ch, while university respondents spent 28 per cent. Given the 
different basis of the informotion (different questions ond different somples), a direct 
comparison with the results of the Austr olio- wide study by Beswick et ol. (1980) is not 
possible. However, it is of interest to note that their overoge figures for proportion 
of time spent by teocher educotors on reseorch were 7 per cent ond 21 per cent res- 
pectively for college stoff ond university stoff. Agoin, while o direct comporison is 
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not valid, it is interesting to note that in the present survey, the overall average time 
spent on research by all respondents was 10 per cent, which is the same as that found 
for education faculty in the American study reported by Schwebel (1982). 



This suggests that the considerable research capobility of college of advanced edu- 
cation teacher educators, ns indicated in the previous section, is being under-utilised. 

The importance to teacher educators of undertaking research was recognised by 
respondents. The great majority wanted to spend more time than they currently did 
on research and a major reason for wanting to do so was a perceived interaction 
betwaen research and teaching. Respondents' comments echoed arguments found in 
the literoture about the complementarity of the two activities. 

Of the research undertaken by teacher educators responding to the questionnaire, most 
was on areas of education other than teacher education. Popular areas were edu- 
cational psychology, child development and various areas of the school curriculum. 
Research in such areas may well have implications for teacher education programs. 

A variety of research designs was used, but case studies and surveys were the most 
common. Most research was undertaken by staff members working on their own, on 
topics chosen for reasons of personal interest. 

Differences were appc^nt between college of advanced education and university 
researchers in the ar'^os being researched, in the proportion of projects being under- 
taken by sole researchers, and in the reasons for undertaking particular research 
topics. 

There was a notable difference too, in the extent to which respondents from the two 
sectors of higher education had supervised student research since 1986: nearly three- 
quarters of university staff had done this, but less than a third of college of advanced 
education rtaff had. The projects supervised by university staff were more likely than 
those supervised by college of advanced education staff to be at postgraduate level. 
This result reflects the much greater availability of postgraduate programs at uni- 
versities. 

Funcfinq and Other Support 

It is in the support (financial and otherwise) for research that differences between the 
two sectors are most apparent. This was evident in th^ responses to both the teacher 
educators questionnaire and the school/deportment heads questionnaire. 

University teacher educators were more likely to have applied for research funding 
than were their college of advanced education counterparts. This may simply be due 
to the fact that university staff are more likely to be involved in research. It may 
also reflect a difference in perceptions of the likelihood of success in obtaining 
funding, although any such perception would appear unjustified on the grounds that, of 
those who applied, the proportions receive g funding were similar in universities and 
colleges. 

College researchers were more likely to rely on {.ersonal resources as a source of 
research funding, while university research was funded to a much greater extent than 
was college research by institutional funds. Heads of schools/deportments in uni- 
versities noted the existence of institutional special research projects grants and said 
that resources for research were generally adequate. College heads, by contrast, 
reported that research funds available to their school were very limited. This reflects 
the fact that only universities ore funded for research in their recurrent grants. 

There are a variety of ways other than direct funding in which research can be sup- 
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^ CUf^ ®^ promoted within on institution, present survey shows that all these 

t^.mMm are u$od less, in some cases much less, by colleges than by universities. As 
ftsponses from school/department heads indicated, colleges were less likely to have 
instltution-wide research committees or to have well-developed institutional policies 
en reseorch. Ta a large extent, this probably reflects the historical role of colleges 
Of advanced education as institutions Intended mainly for teaching with little or no 



role in research. 

fe' ?^ this study concerning promotion of research In coUejes differed some- 

t L^yf^ t reported by Jones and AInley (1987). While both studies 

g round provision of information about research In the annual report' to be one of the 
mojor means of research promotion. In the present study, *the use of research as a 
^" promotion* rated more prominently than In the Jones and Ainley study. 
I The figure of 31 per cent of respondents In the present study who Indicated the latter 
t 2!??* ° 9"°^ extent' Is comparable to the 'less than one-third' of 

1^ teocher educators in the American study a decade earlier (Yarger et al., 1977) who 
^ viewed research as a primary consideration In tenure and promotion decisions. 

Outcomes of Research 

Resf>onses to the survey Indicate that the results of research by Queensland teacher 
educators are widely disseminated. The results of many projects had been distributed 
notionolly and Internationally. Results were most often distributed in the form of 
I,- papers and journal articles although a wide variety of other forms was 

^ Vied. 

The most frequently reported outcomes of the research were Improvements to the 
respondents own teaching (perhaps a part of the interaction between teaching and 
research that was a reason for wanting to do more research) and addition to the 
research literature. Research was not reported to have had much Impact on the 
policy of the researchers' institutions. 

Pyfure Directions 

A wide diversity of topics, not all directly on teacher education, was thought deserv- 
ing of priority for future research. The school experience component In pre-sc.vice 
courses emerged as a major theme, particularly from the point of view of its value to 
student teachers. 

Other major themes emerging were teacher development in general, pre-service 
teacher education In general, selection to teacher education courses. In-service 
teocher education, content of pre-service courses, student teacher characteristics and 
teocher induction. 

The teacher education topics suggested covered mort of the priority areas of program 
research identified by the NITE Committee (those not directly covered Included evalu- 
excSl^ce) ^''P*^^*"" programs for teachers, and the contribution of centres of 

nw^fr*?? M^J'1^'^1'^°"" Pj'l^i''/ ^^^^ (^^^^^ Lanier and Little 

(1985) In the United States, and by Tisher (1987) In Australia, on the need for research 

on teacher educators, respondents to the present study placed little emphasis on this. 

Other priori.y areas for research Identified by Tisher, by Lanier and Little, and by 

Hon and Hord, viz. the influence of various contextual factors, the change process In 

teocher education, the extent to which programs engender a liberal (versus technical) 

orientation to teaching, relationships among the various groups responsible for teacher 

education and the Ideologies of participants In teacher education, received very little 

;^ Ottention from the Queensland respondents. 
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A great majority af respondents indicated interest in the idea of a research clearing 
house, on idea which was enthusiastically token up by participants in the Research 
Symposium reported on in the next port of this monograph. This support reflects o 
recognition of the importance of research in teacher education and o desire to 
encourage such research in the future. Such o clearing house may also help fulfil the 
needs seen by Holl and Hard (1981) and Tisher (1987) for those involved in teacher 
education to identify themselves more closely with this field, to moke greater use of 
the existing knowledge base, to replicate previous studies, and to undertake more 
collaborative research. 
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PART B: SYJyiPOSIUM HELD AT KELVIN GROVE CAMPUS OF 
BRISBANE COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
ON 20 NOVEMBER 19B7 



INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 



The aims of the symposium were to consider the facilitating and constraining 
influences on research in teacher education, to identify research themes in teacher 
education which have a high priority over the next few years, and to provide a forum 
where preliminary discussions could be held among those interested in particular 
research themes. In the event, these latter two aims were not fully achieved. 
Instead, the symposium suggested nnechanisms whereby priorities in teacher education 
research could be established and plans for the implementation of the research could 
be formulated. After introductory remarks, discussions were undertaken in small 
groups and reported in plenary sessions. As background reading to stimulate discus- 
sion, porticiponts were provided with a summary of the results of the research 
reported in Part A of this monograph. 

Porticiponts 

The symposium was attended by thirty-seven people. Most pcrticipants were rep- 
resentatives of the schools and deportments of education at Queensland higher edu- 
cation institutions. Also represented were the state government department of 
education, ^he two major teacher unions, and the Board of Teacher Education. The 
names and institutional affiliations of participants ore shown in Appendix III. 



Foctors Inhibiting Research 

Participants recognised the following as factors inhibiting the conduct of research in 
teacher education institutions: 

• Lock of time 

no designated research time in workload; this is more of o problem in 
education than in other disciplines 

time is needed to apply for funding as well as to carry out research 

much time is token up by heavy administrative loads and (as the student to 
staff ratio increases) by the increasing pastoral role of staff 

heavy teaching loads leave little free time for research 

community interaction and consultative roles reduce the time available for 
research 

the demands of their otK^r roles mean that staff . .embers have little 
energy left for research ('burnout') 



CONTEXT OF TEACHER EDUCATION RESEARCH 




LockoFfunds 

- 'seeding money* for research projects is very small 

- teacher education does not attract funding from industry 

Liidc of support structures 

- some institutions/campuses lack a research committee 

- there is often little or no access to support staff (e.g. research assistants) 

IMfovouroble ciimate in schoob/departments of edbcotion 

- little or no encouragement for teacher educators to undertake research 

- the college notion that research is not an important aspect of the job 

- status of research is low in colleges of advanced education in general, and 
porticularly in Schools of Education 

- perceived value of educational research is low 

- research on teacher education has lower status than 'discipline' research 
> lack of tradition of research in education 

- too few independent student research projects in college education degree 
programs 

- lack of a higher degree structure in colleges of advanced education 

- colleges are largely seen as places for vocational preparation 

- small institutions have fewer staff members with common interests to 
generate research 

- lack of group approaches to research - mostly individual projects 
Attitude of teodier educators towards research 

- staff lack intrinsic motivation to undertake research and are not convinced 
of the value of research 

- staff are deterred by the perceived inherent difficulty of research 

- research tends to be seen as necessarily separate from the teacher edu- 
cator's main roles, so that staff perceive themselves as 'too busy' to do 
research 

- there is a failure to make use, for research purposes, of the access teacher 
educators have to student teachers and school supervising teachers 

Attitude of teachers 

- teaching profession has a low regard for educational research and its 
findings 

Research climate in Australia 

- educational research in Australia lacks structural purpose and direction and 
is very fragmented 

Factors FocllitatlnQ Research at Present 

The following facilitating factors were acknowledged to exist: 
Poinding 

- grants from Board of Teacher Education and other external bodies 
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- institutionol funds 

- funds provided by or through professionol ossociotions 

- funding for oction reseorch ovoiloble through Portictpotton ond Equity 
Progrom (PEP) 

Time 

- lighter teoching loads in universities os compored to colleges 

- releose time to undertake reseorch (e.g. in TAPE, beginning teochers ore 
given fifteen doys' releose to under toke o curriculum reseorch project, 
supported by TAFE's professionol development budget) 

Institutional structures and processes 

structures such os reseorch centres ond reseorch committees which exist on 
some compuses 

use of research as o criterion in promotion 

StaffAnstitutionai attitudes 

view thot research is port of the role of ocodemic stoff 

QuoUty of stoff 

high quolity stoff ottroct funds ond opportunities 

OvercominQ Barriers to Reseorch in Teocher Educotion 

A number of woys in which reseorch could be focilitoted or borriers to the conduct of 
research could be overcome were suggested by porticiponts. These included: 

Funding 

- mounting o drive to interest commerce ond industry in funding reseorch on 
educotion ond teocher educotion (olthough this could limit reseorch 
directions) 

- reoUocoting existing funds (e.g. more economicol models of school 
experience supervision) 

- giving educotion o higher public profile so thot it ottrocts funding 

increosing the entrepreneuriol role of educators in seeking outside funds - 
e.g. demonstroting thot educotionol reseorch con produce saleable commo- 
dities (e.g. videos, in-service pockoges) 

selling reseorch expertise in order to buy time for reseorch 
Time 

- reorganisotion within institutions to oUow more reseorch time 

replocement of existing course accreditation process with o model using 
teocher educotion action reseorch projects to guide review ond development 

of courses 

biter-institutlonol structures ond processes 

- closer colloborotion between institutions 
more contoct onrang teacher educotors 
clearing house for reseorch informotion 
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Attitudes towards gesaorch 

- use of notions of teacher and student teacher as researches, action 
research; recognition that some types of research can be d'>ne while 
teoching and do not require much nnoney 

- more corporate approach needed to research - e.g. institutional teams 

- teacher educators to undertake action research in order to encourage 
porticipation of teachers in similar activities 

In summary, five suggestions for encouraging research were put forward: 

. adoption by teacher educators of on entrepreneurial approach towards obtaining 
funding 

. reconceptuolisotion of teaching and learning in teacher education to include the 
notion of the teacher/learner as researcher 

• raising the status of research activities undertaken with little or no funding and 
possibly never formally reported 

. use of action research as on input to the course review and development process 

• holding of research coUoquio to raise the profile of research in on institution. 

FUTURE DIRECTION 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION RESEARCH IN QUEENSLAND 

Areqs for R^weorch 

There was some discussion of the teacher education research themes which should 
hove a high priority in Queensland over the ensuing years. Topics identified were: 

Modek of teacher education 

- Research on the various phases of the 3+x+l model of teacher education 

- The efficacy of alternative models for the length and structure of initial 
teacher education 

(kiallty of teacher educotlon progronis 

" Quality, effectiveness and efficiency of teacher education programs 

- Continuing evaluation of programs for improvement 

* How best to respond to possible reduction in the resource base for teacher 
education - critical, ideological studies 

- The development of programs of teacher education 
Field experience 

" Type and sequences of in-school and other field experiences 

- Models of supervision, particularly in relation to educational and cost 
'effectiveness 

- Effects of school experience 

* Models of internship 

P^servlce teacher educotion 

* The most appropriate methods for teaching student teachers 




- The type* of experiences student teachers have In teacher educatian pro- 
grams 

- The relationship between teaching and learning 

- How teachers learn fa teach 

- The preparation of teachers far change 

- The preporotion of teachers far various age ranges 

Selection into teacher education programs 

- Identification af the qualities amenable to development in the teacher 
education program and those nat so amenable 

- Identification af various nrK)dels af effective teachers 

- The predictive validity into the first few years' teaching of various entry 
criteria ^ 

- Cost-effectiveness af procedures for obtaining multiple measures of entry 
criteria 

Roles of teacher educators 

" Defining the work af the teacher educator 

- The extent to which teacher educators are and should be involved in 
research in schools 

In-service teacher education 

The impact of professional associations 

- The compilation af o data base on in-service courses and teacher par- 
ticipation in in-service courses 

Research into teacher educotion research 

- The dissemination of research findings 

The application of teacher education research 
The methodologies used 
The researchers 

Research on teaching and schoob 
The status and rales of teachers 

- Curriculum development, implementatian and evaluation 

- Implications af o P-10 curriculum 

- Teachers' practical or craft knowledge and teachers' implicit theories af 
teaching 

- Understanding o* the teaching process 

- The development af reflective practitioners 

Vduing Research in Teacher Educotion 

As one seminar participant commented, the list of topics for teacher education 
research could be 'endless'. While the topics listed above, and those generated from 
the survey of teacher educators, provide useful starting points for considering future 
teocher education research in Queensland, it is clear that same nnechonism is needed 
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to enable the future research oreos to be put into priority order. Before considering 
how such o nr)echanism might be implemented, other issues roised ot the seminor in 
relation to teacher educotion research are briefly listed. Mony of the comments could 
be regorded as being reloted to roising the stotus of reseorch in teacher educotion. 

It was suggested that teocher educotors should develop structures for interocting with 
i'^ustry. If business and industry could be convinced of the volue of teocher edu- 
cotion research, they might be prepared to fund certoin reseorch projects. They 
might olso lobby the government, on beholf of the teocher educotors, to provide more 
funds for teacher education reseorch. 

The volue of research to governments would be enhonced if the teocher educotion re- 
seorch community wos oble to onticipate the reseorch needs of governments. Govern- 
ments connot usuolly woit for the two or three yeors which it often tokes for o 
research project to be completed before they moke o decision. 

College councils needed to be persuoded of the volue of reseorch in teocher educotion. 
As council members included members of business ond industry, these representotives 
could ploy o useful role in informing other members of the business community of the 
voluable role which teocher educotion reseorch con ploy. It wos suggested thot, in 
order to convince councils of the importonce of reseorch in teocher educotion, it was 
first necessory for teocher educotors to cleorly identify (o) whot wos known obout 
teacher educotion ond whot wos not known, ond (b) of whot wos known, which ospects 
were currently not implemented due to constroints. 

Teochers ond student teochers olso needed to recognise the volue of reseorch. The 
voluing by teochers ond student teochers of reseorch would be enhonced if student 
teachers in pre- service progroms ond teochers enrolled in in-service courses were 
expected to undertoke smoU oction reseorch projects os port of their progroms. In 
oddition, it wos suggested thot teochers should hove some input into the ospects of 
teacher educotion which were reseorched. 

*^ tnictures for Teacher Educotion Research in Queensland 

It was suggested thot reseorch committees should be estoblished within oil schools ond 
departments of teocher educotion in higher educotion institutions in Queenslond. The 
role of these committees would be to identify priorities for teocher educotion 
reseorch within the institution, to foster reseorch in teocher educotion, ond to develop 
0 colloborotive opprooch to reseorch within the particulor school or department con- 
cerned. These committees could olso ploy o role in presenting the results of reseorch 
to the council of the institution ond in lioising with reseorch committees in other 
schools or deportments. The suggestion wos olso mode thot the functioning of such 
research committees would be focilitoted if o reseorch coordinator wos oppointed 
within eoch school of teocher educotion. 

As well OS reseorch issues which were relevont to o porticulor institution, there were 
those reseorch themes which hod more generol opplicotion to the overoU development 
of teacher educotion in Queenslond. It was therefore suggested thot o Queenslond 
teocher educotion research group, comprising o representotive of eoch of the schools 
or departments of teacher educotion, could be estoblished. The functions of this 
group could include: 

. identifying reseorch themes which hove o high priority for teocher educotion 
reseorch in Queensland 

• developing plons for the conduct of this reseorch 

. promoting colloborotion in the execution of research studies 





. establishing a data base of teacher education research being undertaken In Queens- 
land 

. facilitating communication among teacher educators undertaking research in the 
some area 

. dissemlnatina the results of research, including research done within a particular 
Institution which might have wider Interest or application 

. monitoring state, notional and International publications for research In leacher 
education and disseminating findings of relevant research 

. commissioning the writing of paper* on Identified areas In teacher education 

. providing support for teachers and others undertaking research studies 

. communicating the findings of research to government, business and Industry 

. developing plans for Interacting with business and Industry In order to secure funds 
for teacher education resear-^*. 

A representative from James Cook University Indicated that the School of Education 
at that institution was willing to accept responsibility for acting as a clearing house 
for teacher education research In Queensland. A representative from the School of 
Teacher Education, Mount Gravatt Campus, Brisbane College of Advanced Education, 
said that that School was willing to assist in the clearing house role. It was 
recognised that the establishment of a Queensland teacher education research group 
which would fulfil all of the functions listed above was partially dependent on the 
availability of funds. 



POSTSCRIPT 

Following a change of government in Queensland, the Minister for Education 
announced that the Board of Teacher Education would continue its existing functions 
during 1988. At Its nr^eetlng In December 1987, the Board resolved to write to each 
head of school of teacher education in Queensland colleges and universities, inviting 
them to nominate a research coordinator to participate in a meeting of the Board*s 
Research Committee In order to discuss priorities for teacher education research in 
Queensland, and to be involved in discussions aimed at fostering a collaborative 
opprooch to teacher education research. The first meeting of that group was held in 
February 1988. It was felt that there would be benefits for teacher education in 
Queensland If mechanisms were maintained to ensure the continuation of such a col- 
laborative group. 
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APPENDIX I 



QUESTIONNAIRES USED IN THE SURVgY 



BOARD OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



RESEARCH BY TEACHER EDUCATORS 



QUESTIONNAIRE TO MEMBERS OF ACADEMIC STAFF IN 
SCHOOLS/DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATTON 



Definition 



Far the purposes of this survey, "research" is defined as systematic enquiry, not 
necessarily of an empirical nature. It is not confined to activities undertaken as 
identifiable projects or coherent programs, or to activities the results of which ore 
formoUy reported. "Private" research (i.e. that undertaken In o staff member's own 
time, e.g. for o higher degree thesis) is Included. Research undertaken colloborativeiy 
Is olso Included. However, activities sometimes Included in brood definitions of 
reseorch ond development - e.g. consultoncy, curriculum development (for teocher 
educotlon). Invited lectures, conference popers, editing ond review, production of 
moterlols ond equipment, medio projects, performonces ond exhibitions - ore not to be 
Included In the present survey. 



In onswering the following questions, pleose refer only to reseorch you hove been in- 
volved In - 

(o) OS a member of a teacher educotion deportment/school/instltutiorv ond 
(b) since the beginning of 198^. 

We ore Interested In oil reseorch undertoken within these quolificotlons, not just 
reseorch on teocher educotlon. (The one exception to this Is Section VI on Future 
Reseorch, which Is confined to teocher educotion.) 

Directions for completing questionnQire 

The questlonnoire Is In two ports. Pleose onswer Port A whether or not you hove 
undertoken reseorch since the beginning of 198^. If you hove undertoken reseorch 
within the definition ond scope of this survey, pleose olso onswer Port B. 

Most questions con be onswered by circling o number corresponding to on opproprlote 
olternotlvc. In severol Instonces you ore osked to write o few words In the spoces 
provided. At the end of the questlonnoire you ore Invited to moke comments which 
moy be helpful In explolning your responses or moy provide oddltionol Informotlon 
which you feel con contribute to the study. 

Pleose return by 31 August 1987. 



Scope 




1. 



Port A - to be completed by oil questionnaire recipients. 
L YoMT position ond institution 



end 1 

01-04 



1. 



While you r>eed not provide your name^ could you please indicate below your 
position and the name of the educational institution by which you are employed. 

Position: 



Colleges 




Universities 




Head of Department 


1 


Professor 


6 


Principal Lecturer 


2 


Associate Professor/Reader 


7 


Senior Lecturer 


3 


Senior Lecturer 


8 


Lecturer 


4 


Lecturer 


9 


Senior Tutor/Tutor 


5 


Senior Tutor/Tutor 


10 



05>06 



07 



Institution: 

Brisbone College of Advanced Educotion 

Corseldine ] 

Kelvin Grove 2 

Mount Gravatt 3 

Capricornia Institute of Advanced Educotion 4 

Darling Downs Institute of Advonced Education 5 

James Cook University of North Queenslond 6 

McAuley College 7 
University of Queensland 

Department of Educotion 8 

Department of Humon Movement Studies 9 

2. (a) For how long hove you^been employed at your curr#*nt institution (for Brisbane 
College of Advonced Education c.iu jomea Ccok University^ count the former 
colleges as part of current institution)? 

08-09 



(b) For how long hove you been employed in your current position? 
yeors 



10-n 



2. 

IL Yow bodcground In research 

1. Please list your academic qualifications and indicate whether each degree has 
been obtained by coursework, research or a combination of these: 

Decree CourseMork Research Combination 

1 2 3 12-14 

1 2 3 15-17 

1 2 3 18-20 

1 2 3 21-23 

1 2 3 24-26 



lease provide the following information concerning the research experience 
(apart from research for academic awards) you had before taking up your 
present position: 

(a) In which broad areas had you undertaken research? 

_27-34 



(b) At what level(s) were you involved in this research (e.g. as research assist- 
ant^ team member, joint researcher, project director)? 

^35-38 



(c) For how many years had you been involved in research? 

years 39-40 
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56 



3. 

Since the beginning of 1986, hove you applied for ony reseorch funding? 
Yes 1 

No 2 If NO, go to Question 4 below. 

If YES, hove any of your opplicotions been rejected? 
Yes 1 

No 2 If NO, go to Question 4 below. 

If YES, did you still undertoke the proposed reseorch octivity? 

Yes 1 
No 2 

If NO, pleose briefly indicote the noture of the proposed octivity: 



41 



42 



43 



44-47 



4. Pleose indicate the educotionol reseorch ossociotions, if ony, of which you or^ 
member (circle oil thot opply): 



None ] 

AARE 2 

QIER 3 

48-49 

HERDSA 4 

SPATE 5 

Other (pleose specify) 6 



HI. Supervision of student reseorch 

1. (a) Have you supervised ony undergroduote or postgroduote reseorch projects since 
the beginning of 1986? 

Yes 1 
No 2 

If NO, go to Section IV on page 5. 
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4. 



(b) If YES, please indicate briefly for each such project the research area (e.g. 
p^ima^y/secondary^igher education; curriculum/policy; maths/reading/ESL/Busi- 
ness studies) and the level (i.e. undergraduate or postgraduate): 



Research AreaCs) 


Level 
(1 sunder grad. 
z=po8cgraa. ) 
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IV. Promotion of lesearch 

To whot extent does your institution promote reseorch through the follow- 
ing means? 



Cwd 2 

01-04 



Please use the folloMing scale: 



1 = not at all or ymry little, 2 z to 



Provision of funds ond equipment to undertoke reseorch 
Provision of support stoff to ossist in reseorch 
Provision of study leove 

Use of background in reseorch os o criterion for appointment 

Use of research as o criterion in promotion 

Association of o reseorch compony with the institution 

Estoblishment of reseorch consultoncies within the institution 

Provision of postgroduote reseorch progroms 

Publicotion of on institutionol reseorch report 

Provision of in ormotion obout reseorch in the onnuol report 

Holding of seminais obout reseorch methodology 

Holding of seminars to present research results 

Allowonce for reseorch time in the oUocotion of teoching 'oods 

Other (pleose specify) 



extant, 3 = to a 



05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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General qyestiorts 



Please rate each item i>n the folloMing scale: 
WKertaln, 4 r tgnm, 5 = strongly j 



1 = strongly disagree, 2 s disagree, 3 = 



Research is an importont expectotion in my job 

In my job, what reseorch I do is determined by others 

I need resources, other thon time, to undertoke reseorch 

I would undertoke more research if I could be releosed 
from other duties 

My reseorch does or would benefit from my working as 

0 member of a teom (2 or more people) 

It would be useful to hove more opportunities to ottend 
workshops on reseorch topics 

1 would welcome regulor informotion on sources of 
funding for reseorch 

I would welcome the setting up of on informotion 
exchange or cleoring house for reseorch in progress 
in other institutions in Queenslond 

I would be prepored to contribute informotion on 
research in progress to a centrol cleoring house 

Avenues for disseminotion or publicotion of my 
research findings ore inadequate 

I would welcome the opportunity ^o contribute to 
research as part of on inter-institutional teom 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 

5 

5 



5 25 



5 26 



5 27 



3 28 



5 29 



VI. 



Future reseorch 



Pleose list the three topics within the teocher educotion orea which you think 
deserve the highest priority for reseorch over the next few yeors: 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Vn. Further comments on Part A 



Thank you io^i complzting PoAt A. H you havz undeMXakzn 
Kt&zoAch 6incz tkz bzQiniUnQ oj{ 1986, plzxtz aJUo cpmptttt VcvU 8. 
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PART B - to be completed by those who hove undertaken research since the beglming 
of }9B6. * 

VOL Time spent on research 

1. Approximately what proportion of your professional working time (i.e. the total 
time you spend on employment responsibilities including research, teaching, 
administration and community service), averaged over a year, would you 
estimate you have spent on research since the beginning of 1986? 

Less than 10 per cent 1 

11-20 per cent 2 

21-40 per cent 3 

41-60 per cent 4 

61-80 per cent 5 

More than 80 per cent 6 

2. Compared to the time you currrently spend, how much time would you like to 
spend on research? 

More time 1 

Same as at present 2 37 

Less time 3 

Please give your reasons for this answer; 



38-til 



8. 



Noture of research 

Pleose list below the titles of those research projects/activities on which vou 
hove worked since the beginning of 1986, the main aims of each pro}ect^c- 
tivity, the research design used, and your level of involvement in each. If you 
have been involved in more than three projects/activities, please give details 
for the three on which you have spent the most time since the beginning of 
1986, 

Activity A Title: 

Aim(s): ^2^3 



Research design or methodology (e.g. reflective, critical, historic 
cal, methodological (i.e. research into methods of research), ex- 
perimental or quasi-experimental, survey, case study, ethnographic, 
action research) 



Level of involvement (e.g. sole researcher, principal researcher in 
a collaborative effort, joint researcher in a collaborative effort, 
member of a project team led by someone else) 

. 46 



Is this project completed? Yes 1 

47 

No 2 

Activity B Title: 

Aim(s): 48-41 



Research 50.5 

design: 



Level of 32 

involve- ~ 

ment: 

Is this project completed? Yes 1 53 

58. No 2 

62 



Activity C Title: 



Atm(s): 



9. 



Research 
design: 



56-57 



Level of 
involve- 
menf: 



38 



Is fhis project completed? 



Yes 
No 
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What were the reasons for your undertaking each of these research activities? 

Please circle as appropriate for each mam activity in Mfhich you have been involved (you 
may circle more than one): 



Activity 



Activity 
B 



Activity 

C 



Requested by your institution 


1 2 


3 


Requested by a school 


1 2 


3 


Commissioned by external agency (e.g. 






Board of Teacher Education, Board of 






Advanced Education, CTEC) 


1 2 


3 


Aiose from discussions with colleagues in 






School/Department/Instltution 


1 2 


3 


Arose from contact with teachers/students 






in schools 


1 2 


3 


Arose from personal interest 


1 2 


3 


Suggested by professional reading 


1 2 


3 


Arose from teaching Interests or other 






professional practice 


1 2 


3 


Arose from professional practice needs 


1 2 


3 


A research focus of Institution, School or 






Department 


1 2 


3 


Other (please state) 


1 2 


3 



60-62 
63-65 

66-68 

69-71 

72-74 
75-77 
78-80 

81-83 
84-86 

87-89 
90-92 



IT YOU HAVE NOT BEEN THE SOLE OR A PRINCIPAL iCSEAROCR FOR ANY RESEARCH PROJECTS/ACTIVITIES 
SINCE TIC KGINNINC OF 1964, PLEASE GO TO SECTION XII ON PACE 14. 

59. 
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X. FundinQ for research 

Please answer this section only if you have been the sole researcher or a prin- 
cipd researcher for the octivity in question. Please respond separately for each of 
the main three projects or activities in which you have been the sole or a principal 
researcher. Please refer only to research undertaken while you have been a member 
of a teacher education School/Deportment and since the beginning of 1986. 

}, To what extent have you used the following sources of funding in your 
research? 

Please circle the appropriate number for each activity, using the following scale: 
1 = nil or very little use, 2 = aodBrete uoe, 3 = greet or exclueive uee. 



Cerd 9 

Ql-04 



Activity 

X 


Activity 
Y 


Activity 
Z 


Institutional funds 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


05^7 


State government funds 


1 2 


3 




2 


3 


1 2 3 


08-10 


Commonwealth funds 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


11-13 


Private sector funds 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


14-16 


Personal resources (excluding time) 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


17-19 


Other 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 2 3 


20-22 



Please estimate the total amount of external funding you have obtained for 
each of these research activities: 



Activity X: 
Activity Y: 
Activity Z: 



23 
24 
25 



3. (a) Please indicate the extent to which the availability of funds has been necessary 
to fulfilling each project's aims. 



Please use the following scale: 
3 = to e greet extent. 



1 = not at ell or to anil extent, 2 ^ to 



extentf 



Activity X 
Activity Y 
Activity Z 



26 
27 
28 



(b) Has the scope of any of these projects/activities been restricted by a lack of 
funds? 



Yes 
No 



29 
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If YES, please Indicate the extent to which any lack of funds has restricted 
each project's scope. 

Please use the fd lowing scale: 1 = not at all or to smUI extent, 2 = to mm extent, 3 
= to a great extant. 

Activity X 12 3 

Activity Y 12 3 

Activity Z 12 3 



Have you undertaken any research without seeking specific funding? 

Yes 1 
No 2 

If so, please briefly indicate the size and nature of the activity. 



30 
31 
32 



33 



34-39 



Has funding been adequate or inadequate for each of the following aspects of 
research? For incomplete projects, please indicate what you expect will be the 





Activity 
X 


Activity 
Y 


Activity 
Z 






In- 


In- 


In- 






Ade- ade- 


Ade- ade- 


Ade- ade- 






quate quate 


quate quate 


quate quate 




Collection of data (e.g. postage, printing 
of questionnaires, trove) involved in 
conducting interviews) 


1 

1 2 1 


1 2 


1 2 


40-42 


Equipment 


1 2 


1 2 , 


1 2 


43-45 


Analysis of results 


1 2 ' 


1 2 , 


1 2 


46>48 


Dissemination of results (e.g. printing and 
postage of report) 


1 2 


1 

1 2 i 


1 2 


49-51 


Other 


1 2 


1 2 1 


1 2 


52-54 
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XL Oulcomes of reseorch 



Please answer this section only for research where you have been the sole or 
principal researcher. A separate answer may be given for each of the three main 
octivities for which you have been the sole or principal researcher. Again, please 
refer only to research you have undertaken as a teacher educator since the beginning 
of 1986. 

1. (a) How have you disseminated the results of your research? 

Please indicate n^ether each of the foUoMipg modes has been or is highly likely to be 
used for the dissemination of the results of each activity. 



Yes 



(i) Articles in academic/professional 
journals 

(ii) Book or monograph, book chapter(s) 

(iii) Report to funding agency 

(iv) Internal institutional report 

(v) Conference papers 

(vi) Workshops 

(vii) Other (please name) 




(b) To which of the following groups have the results been disseminated? 



(I) 

(11) 
(iii) 
(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 
(vii) 
(viii) 
(ix) 
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Individual staff members in your 
institution 

Teacher educators in other institutions 

School teachers 

Teach»r employing authorities 

Participants in the study 

College/university governing body 

Board of Teacher Education 

Other external agency(ies) 

Other 
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Re 



Activity 



Yes No 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Activity 
Y 



Yes No 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Activity 
2 



Yes No 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Card 4 

01-U4 



05-(J7 
08-10 
11-13 
14-16 
17-19 
20-22 
23-25 
26-28 
29-31 



13. 

2. For each activity, has dissemination of results been on a local, statewide, 
national or international level? 

You fray circle more than one option for each activity. 





Activity 
X 


Activity 
Y 


Activity 
Z 




Local 


1 


2 


3 


32-3ft 


Statewide 


1 


2 


3 


35-37 


National 


1 


2 


3 


38-40 


International 


1 


2 


3 


41-43 



3. To what extent has the research you have undertaken since the beginning of 
1986 had the following outcomes? For incomplete projects, please indicate 
what you expect to be the case. 



Please use the foUotMing scale: 1 = not at all; 2 = in pragresst likely; 3 = satis- 
factorily achieved* 



Activity 
X 


Activity 
Y 


Activity 
Z 




(1) 


Improvement to your own 
teaching 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


44-46 


(II) 


Development of programs 
within the institution 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


47-49 


(III) 


Contribution to policy 
within the institution 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


50-52 


(Iv) 


Improvement to schooling 
practices 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


53-55 


(v) 


Addition to the research 
literature 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


56-58 


(vl) 


Contribution to teacher 
education generally 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


59-61 


(vll) 


Other (please specify) 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


1 2 


3 


62-64 
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14. 

XIL Further commenti 



Please return the questionnaire, using the reply^paid envelope to: 

Board of Teacher Education, 
P.O. Box 389, 
TOOWONG. Q. 4t066. 



BOARD OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



QUESTIONS TO HEADS OF SCHOOLS/DEPARTMENTS OF 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



Research of Instifytional Level 

1. Is there an institutionol research committee (or committees)? If so, what is its 
(their) role, composition and place within the organisational structure of the 
institution? 

2. Is there an organisational research policy? If so, can you briefly describe the 
policy (or forward a copy of any relevant written formulations). 

3. What role does your School play in the formulation of institutional research 
policy? 



Reseorch ot School Level 

1. Is there a research committee within the School? What is its role, composition 
and place within the organisational structure? 

2. Is there a School research policy? If so, can you describe the policy (or 
forward a copy of any relevant written formulations). 

3. Does the School have particular research themes or ideas which it is currently 
working on? 

4. Comment on what you think the place of research in your School should be. 

5. Comment on resources available for undertaking research within the School. 

6. Comment on factors (if any) impeding the conduct of (more) research. 

7. Comment on your own role in encouraging research within the School. 

8. Do you think there should be more research within your School? If so, how 
could this be achieved? 



65. 
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APPENDIX n 
TABLES OF RESULTS 



fwblB 1; QiMtiflmBina sent to. and t ipon wjB 
■urvey 



racsivBd froBt eadi achool or dopartsMt in 



School or Diportoant 
■nd Institution 



No. of 
quBstionnoim 



PntcontagB of 
PbiGontage of staff in 

all quBstion- No. of Schooi^liB|it 
noires aont reapondBnts rifnawUnq 



Department of Education (inc. 
Schonell Centre), University 
of Queensland 

Department of Human Movement 
Studies, University of Queensland 

School of Education, James Cook 
University 

University sub>total 



44 
10 
78 



132 



8 

2 
14 



24 
5 
4 



32 
8 
45 



85 



72 
80 
58 



64 
80 
6" 
77 

77 
71 
72 
67 



HcA iley College 

Schorl of Education, Capricornia 
Institute of Advanced Education 

School of Education, Darling Dovwns 
Institute of Advanced Education 

School of Early Childhood Studies, 
Brisbane College of Advanced 
Education (BCAE) 

School of Teacher Education, 
Carseldine Campus, BCAE 

School of Teacher Education, 
Mount Gravatt Campus, BCAE 

School of Teacher Education, 
Kelvin Grove Campus, BCAE 

CAE sub- total 

TOTAL 



25 
22 

30 

26 
66 
107 
153 



429 



561 



12 
19 

27 



76 



100 



20 
15 
23 

20 
47 
77 
104 



306 



391 



71 



70 



70 
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2 » Poaitiom of f wpondwi U in their institutions 



PEJCOfTMZ or RESPQMCIfrS 



Positions CME 


University 
(M=85) 


Total 
(tt=J90) 


Professor (university only) 


6 


1.5 


Head of department (CAE only) 8 




6.0 


Associate professor/reader/principal lecturer 2 


7 


3.5 


Senior lecturer 22 


47 


28.0 


Lecturer 64 


33 


57.0 


Senior tutor/tutor 3 


7 


• 

4.0 


TOTAL 100 


100 


100 


Tible 3: Lenoth of tise resDondBnta had ocmpied rurrant pfMifim 


PCMXNTAGE OF RCSPQMXNTS 


Nuter of years qIE; 

(M=297) 


University 
(N=a2) 


Total 
(N=)60)* 


1 year or less 17 


9 


15 


2-3 years 16 


26 


18 


4-5 years H 


15 


12 


6-10 years 22 


:3 


22 


11-15 years 25 


23 


25 


16-2] years 9 


5 


9 


TOTAl 100 


100 


100 



* One respondent did not indicate his/her institution. 
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Tibia » > Percontags of raapondan t a o^aoyed at each iiatitiition 



PofcantaQB 
of roapondente 



Inatitution md ca^pua/deparivnt (1^)90) 



University of Queensland 20 
Department of Education (inc. Schonell Centre) 8 
Department of Human Movement Studies 2 

James Cook University of North Queensland 

(School of Education) 22 
HcAuley College 5 
Capricornia Institute of Advanced Education 

(School of Education) ^ 
Darling Dowms Institute of Advanced Education 

(School of Education 6 

Brisbane College of Advanced Education 63 

• Carseldine 

(School of Teacher Education) 22 

• Kelvin Grove 

(School of Teacher Education + 

School of Early Childhood Studies) 32 

• Mount Gravatt 

(School of Teacher Education) 20 



Table 5 t Length of tiae reapondents had been employed at current institution 



PCRCCmAGE or RCSPQMENTS 



NuHber of years 


Dii: 


Univeraity 


Total 




(1^302) 


(N=82) 


(N=385)« 


1 year or less 


11 


5 


9 


2-3 years 


9 


16 


11 


4-5 years 


8 


6 


6 


6-10 years 


16 


16 


16 


11-15 years 


34 


35 


34 


16-20 years 


17 


17 


16 


More than 20 years 


3 


2 


3 



* One respondent did not indicate his/her institution. 



Tibl«__6: Ana of MpondBnts' wilwir qMlificationB 



PERCENTMSE OF flCSPMOfTS 



Area of qualification 


(M=299) 


Uhi varsity 
(N=01) 


Total 

(11=360) 


Education (inc. Teaching, Education Studies, 
Educational Administration, Religious Edu- 
cation) Computer Education, Special Edu- 
cation » BHMS (Cd.), etc., also Arts/Science 
degrees in Education where respondent 
specified this ) 


82 


88 


83 


Arts/Human 1 ties (inc. Philosophy, Literature) 


50 


59 


52 


Natural Sciences 


22 


27 


23 


Technical 


5 


1 




Commerce/Economics 


7 


9 


7 


Social Science (e.g. Public Administration, 
Counselling) 


13 


14 


13 


Qther/Unspecified (mostly Ph.D.) 


41 


73 


AS 



Tiiile 7 ; Level of respondent s' acadeaic qualifications 



PCRCDfTAGC OF flESPQMCNTS 



Level of qualification 


CAE 


university 


Total 






(N=81) 


(ib3ao) 


Associate Diploma or Certificate 


18 


32 


20 


Diploma 


18 


14 


17 


Bachelors degree 


83 


82 


82 


Bachelors degree with Honours 


26 


35 


28 


Graduate Diploma 


30 


35 


3] 


Masters degree 


72 


69 


71 


Doctorate 


26 


62 


34 


Other 


1 


3 


2 



69. 
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Table 8 t Node thnM^ irfiich dH|rM obUined 



PEICEIITMZ: or lESPOMDfTS 







(N=305) 


Ikuveraity 
(N=81) 


Total 

(11=391) • 


Coursework 




B7 


62 


86 


Research 




26 


39 


29 


Combination 




69 


72 


69 


* Five respondents did not indicate their institution. 








Table 9: Level at lAiich reaoo 
poeition 


mfante involved in n 


laeaiLh before talcing 141 


their preaii 






POHXNTMZ OF HESPOMXHTS 


Level 




QIC 
(11=169) 


Uhivenity 
(lft=66) 


Total 

(N=2») 


Undergraduate student 




1 


3 


2 


Postgraduate student 




5 


6 


5 


Research assistant 




17 


24 


19 


leant f«efflber or joint researcher 




57 


67 


60 


Project director 




34 


3B 


35 


Sole researcher 




25 


24 


25 


Other 




6 


2 


5 


Table 10: educational rcaeaicli aa 


sociationa of ntfuch reapondents 


■ere ■eotiera 








raVXNTAGE or RESPQWENTS 


Aaaociation 




CAE 
(ll=26«) 


IkUvenity 
(N=77) 


Total 
(li=341) 


None 




62 


36 


56 


AARC 




13 


33 


18 


QICR 




4 


13 


6 


HtRDSA 




3 


3 


3 


SPATE 




9 


6 


9 


Other 




20 


26 


22 
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Ittlm 11 1 Proportion of profwlrwl Morking tiae ipent on iBmuch (on o¥fira>|W aim the 
bogiiwiL' 1} of 19e6)« 



PERCENT Aa or RESEMQCRS 



>»9i 


CAE 


Uhiveraity 
(lb73) 


Total 

(lb 211) 


Le&8 than 10 per cent 


61 


13 


44 


11-20 per cef't 


26 


20 


24 


21*40 per cent 


U 


36 


20 


41-60 per cent 


2 


24 


10 


61-80 per cent 




5 




Nore than 80 per cent 


1 


1 


1 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


101 


* This table gives responses 


only of those Mho had undertaken some 


research. 




Table 12: Aeount of tiae reeeerchers wmld like to spend on reaearch. cavared to tii 
apent 


m currently 




PEfaXNTAQE or RESCAmOS 




CAE 
(l*=135) 


Uhiveraity 
(Ib73) 


Total 
(M=2aB) 


Nore time 


84 


61 


83 


Same time as at present 


16 


19 


17 


Less time 


1 




1 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


101 



75 
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Ittim 13 : Wb— oni for Hnting to apand mm tim or tho nmrn ammt of tim on reae o r ch 



PERCCNTMZ or RCSPOMCIff S 



QIC 
(N=116) 



Uhiversity 
(M=70) 



ToUl 
(N=ia6) 



For MMiting to apend mam tim or ths : 
of tins 



Mount 



(i) Need for research/knoMledge in the area 

(ii) Would enable better/more research to be done 

(ill) Research and teaching interact; both are 
important; balance is needed between them 

(iv) Personal desire to explore certain areas/ 
ideas 

(v) Importance of research for institutional rewards 

(vi) Personal skills lie in research rather than 
other areas 

(vii) Gain personal satisfaction/enjoyment from 
"esearch 

(viii) Importance of research for professional 
development 



8 

11 

36 

IQ 

2 

1 
7 
13 



11 
17 

24 

4 
9 

4 

11 



9 
13 

31 

8 

4 

2 
9 



For not spending aore tioe now: 

(ix) Other tasks take up all/most available time 
or leave only fragmented time 

(x) Research (of the type carried out by res- 
pondent) IS not rewarded/supported by 
institution 

(xi) Other (e.g. lack of effective personal 
time management; time-consuming nature 
of research) 



47 



16 



39 



10 
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IMrn 14 : Dirrant mid futura r— ea r th mm listed fay rapandBnta. Figum iiMaudb Multiple 
listings (fay different re^iandBnts) of mmm current/recent projects 





No* of c!ijrrent/ 


No* of future 




recent research 






projects listed 


ouggBSted 


teticulsr population or level 






Early childhood/preschool /child care 


9 


2 


Childhood 


7 


11 


Adolescent, youth 


5 


2 


Adult 


3 


8 


Secondary 


3 


12 


Post'COflipul sory 


1 


6 


TAPE 




1 


Higher education 


12 


23 


Disadvantaged groups 


10 


12 


Special education 


19 


16 


Qistance education 


4 


3 


Other population level 


13 


B 


Non-specific population 


1 


I 


Sub-total 


87 


105 


School curricului or content areas 






Reading/Wri t ing/Engl ish/L i teracy 


18 


13 


Mathematics 


12 


12 


Natural sciences 


7 


6 



Social studies (History/Geography /Peace Education/ 

Developtnental Education/Economics) 
Arts (Husic, Theatre, etc.) 
ESL 

Foreign languages/second languages 

Techno 1 ogy/I n f ormat i on Techno 1 ogy/Comput ers 

Vocational, pre-vocational 

Career education, counselling 

Life Skill Education 

Religious Studies 

Home Economics 

Health and Physical Education 
Moral Education 
Multicultural Education 
Other Content 

Sub-total 



11 
7 

1 
7 



4 
12 
1 
2 
19 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
9 

1 
6 



84 



92 



Oiacipline areae within education 

Educational Psychology /Chi Id Development 
Philosophy of Education 
History of Education 

Sociology of Education and Politica of Education 

Comparative Education 

Economics and Education 

Educational Adminiatration, Leadership 

Policy Studies, Planning 



19 

5 
2 

10 



34 
6 

15 
1 

2 

10 
3 
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Tible U : (contd) 



No* of currant/ 
recent resssrah 
projects listed 



No. of futura 
resesrch topics 



Disciplins 



within educstion (contd) 



Curriculum 

Measurement and Evaluation (inc. assessment of pupils) 
Other disciplines or audiences 

Sub'total 



9 
10 



65 



27 
12 
2 



112 



Tesctier educstion (see Table 15 for more detail) 

Teacher education ( non-spec i fic/general ) 1 57 

Pre-service teacher education (non-specif ic/other) 8 44 

School /field experience or school-based teacher education 15 87 
Models (structure and length) of pre-service teacher 

education - 9 

Content/curriculum of teacher education courses 2 26 

Selection to teacher education courses 3 37 

Theory/practice dichotomy or link in teacher education - 12 

Student teacher characteristics/attitudes 13 27 
In-service teacher education/professional development 

- General 5 12 

- Effectiveness of 5 7 

- Particular area of in-service professional growth/ 

development 2 3 

- Run by institutions - 2 

- Recurrent teacher education - 2 

- School -based 1 2 

- In touch with reality'' - 1 
Induction/beginning ♦^eachers 11 21 
Teacher development in general (e.g. relationship 

between pre-service, induction, in-service) 3 50 

Teacher educators - B 
Other topics 

- Role of educational theory in teacher development - 1 

- Study of professional ethics - 1 

- Teacher education - politics and - 2 

- financial considerations - 2 

" Assessment in teacher education - 1 

- College component of pre-service courses - 2 



Sub-total 



Hiscellsneoue tesching/educstion sress 

Teaching (non-specific/other )/Education/Learning 

Teachers - thinking of 

Selection to teaching position 

Teaching strategies/classroom management 

Teaching methods 

Education and the Ism 

Educational environment (architecture, furniture) 
Educstion and technology 
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7S 



69 



12 

13 

2 
1 



432 



69 
50 
1 
11 
16 
1 
1 
11 



Ittkm l» i (conkd) 



No. of current/ No. of future 
recent reseerch reeeerdi topics 
Am projects listed suggested 


WsoellsneouB teechiim/education srees (contd) 




Teacher librananship 

School-community relations 2 


2 
4 


Sub'total 30 


166 


Other sreaB 




Other area not in education but related to it (e.g. 

psychology, social attitudes, ideology) 22 
Not in education or even related to it (e.g. 

Foreign Affairs) 22 


8 
6 


Sub-total 48 


14 


TOTAL 383 


921 


Tiille 15: Current/recent research oroiects on tescher nffcntinn (extr acted from responsps to 
Question 1, Section IX of questionnaire to members of academic staff in schools/de- 
partments of education) 


N.B, Vliere it was apparent that listings by different staff members referred 
project, the project is listed only once belov/. 


to the same 


Title AiKi 


Cos- 
pleted? 


Tescher education (non-apecific/ 
oenersl) 1 project 




Development er^xation in teacher To ev.aluatr; the extent of provision in 
education teacher ec'ucation courses of development 

education 


Yes 


Pre~service teacher education 

8 projects 




Cooperative and collaborative learning 
in a postgraduate course for the pre- 
service education of secondary English 
teachers 


No 


An investigation of a campus-based To determine impact of program on 
experience for the development of students * development as teachers, 
reflective teaching To determine the possibility of wider 

usr of campus-based experience in pre^* 
service teacher education 


No 
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Tible 15 i (contd) 



Title 


AiMB 


plefc0d7 


The Kelvin Grove History Evaluation 
Project 


To measure levels of understanding m 
first-year pre-service students as 
compared to exit levels after three- 
year course 


No 


Companaon of student outcomea in 
tMO models of pre-service primary 
teacher education 


Comparison of the effectiveness of one- 
and three-year training programs 


Yes 


Utilising a research project as a 
teaching/learning strategy 


To introduce /U)original and Islander 
student teachers to the concept of 
action research 


Yes 


Socialisation of PE teachers 


To find out the reasons why students 
enter physical education 




Gender attitude survey 


To ascertain student tea'^hers' and 
lecturers* attitudes towards gender 
roles 


No 


Becoming a teacher (preschool) 


To explore the process of change as per- 
ceived by a group of intending teachers 
in their one-year pre-service course 


No 


School/field experience (3 protects) 






RISE (Review of the Influence of 
School Experience) (listed by two 
respondents) 


To evaluate the influence of the Board of 
Teacher Education's school experience 
project on pre-service teacher education 
programs in Queensland 


Yes 


Student teacher perceptions of 
staf frooms 


Recognise str*"rroom as political force 
and socialising agent 


Yes 


Evaluation of alternative models 
of teaching practice supervision 
(listed by six respondents) 


(i) Document supervisor and supervisee 
perceptions of different models of 
teaching practice supervision in 
which they are involved 

(ii) Evaluate the effectiveness of alter- 
native models of supervision (e.g. 
peer supervision) with a view to 
varying supervision in school 
experience 




The effect of practice teaching on 


As indicated by title. Also to check on 


Yes 



the concerns of pre-service primary relevance/validity of Fuller's concerns 

teachers theory 
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f^U 15 : (Gontd) 



Till* 


Aiaa 


Coa- 

pleted? 


A continuation study of the physical 
•nd psychological causes of stress 
affecting student teachers involved 
in field studies (listed by five 
respondents) 


1. To identify the degree and frequency of 
causes of stress affecting student 
teachers involved in field studies 

2. Help students cope with distress. 
Effect revisions to eliminate harmful 
causes of stress 


No 


Content of pre-aervice courses 

2 projects 






A deterfflination of the extent to which 
the principle elements of maths 
curriculum courses are employed by 
graduate teachers in their first year 
of teaching 




Yes 


Curriculum improvement 


To ascertain parent, teacher, lecturer 
student ideas re textile education and 
implement these in BCAE Units 


Yes 


Selection to teacher education 
couraes 3 projects 






Establishing more effective selection 
criteria for teacher education 




No 


Selection criteria for student 
teachers 


To make a comparative study of selection 
criteria for student teachers in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and USA 


No 


Entry characteristics of teacher 
education students 


Correlate success in teaching with entry 
characteristics such as TE score, type of 
school attended, meaningful work experi- 
ence, local/country student, practice 
teaching grade- 


No 


Student teacher characteristics/ 
attitudes 13 projects 






Quality of effort of student teachers 


To study correlates, predi tors of the 
nature of students' educational ex- 
perience 


No 


Sex-role stereotyping in teacher 
education students 


To ascertain attitudes of teacher edu- 
cation students to issues in gender and 
sex-role stereotyping 


No 
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TdMe 15 » (contd) 



Title 




dm- 
pleUd? 


Attitudes tomards computing in 
first-year teaching students 


To compare changes in attitudes before 
and after undertaking an introductory 
course* Look at sex differences 


No 


Levels of social support in student 
teachers 


To examine changes in patterns of social 
support over the first six months of a 
student's college life 


No 


Incidence of sexual abuse in student 
teacher population 


To compare Australian data with those of 
other countries 


No 


Teacher education students and their 
part-time employment 


Nature and extent of part— time employ- 
ment, coping strategies, attitudes and 
volues arising from experiences of 
ptir^ time work 


ICS 


Self-concept of teacher education 
students 


To determine the extent to which course 
design and changes affect the nature of 
teacher self-concept 


No 


Effectiveness of and anxiety associ- 
ated with computer education subjects 
for pre-service teachers 


To ascertain whether computer education 
subjects meet the needs of pre-service 
teachers 


No 


The aspirations of mature-age 
students entering the Diploma of 
Education 


in o vain i no qi loh no p onno ' inuc anH ^ i f f i 

culties* To appreciate their preferred 
learning styles 


No 


The effects of an introductory course 
in special education on the atti- 
tudes of student teachers towards 
disabled people 


Developing an effective introductory 

pfiurQO in Qnooial oHiioa^inn Fnr o^ii^An^ 
i«uuL3c All o^cuxci^ cLiuu a i« xui 1 1 xiL SLUQciiL 

teachers preparing to teach in regular 
schools 


No 


Projected retention of intending 
teachers 


u 1. Bcjvxi iij a \jmi xxxs ui criaraCLeriSLlCS or 

teachers who plan to stay in teaching 

I n r uofiPQ n r tiinn n 1 on ^ n i* a o i nn 

before that time 


Kin 

rao 


Trainee teachers* attitudes to 
exceptional children 


To look at attitudinal change of trainee 
teachers as a result of a subject about 
mainstreaming exceptional children 


No 


Primary teacher education students' 


To determine the relationship between 


No 



understanding of human rights primary teacher education students' 

understanding of human rights and the 
social relations between them and other 
groups, e*g* children, parents 
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Titoto IS : (contd) 



loHwrvicc teacher education - 
gwwral 5 projects 

Queensland In-Service Transition Study To provide an assessment of the con- 
tribution of QINSEC and to point out some 
major lessons from its activities 



Cam- 
pleted? 



Yes 



In-service education stra*'egies in 
rural areas 



Develop typology to identify needs 
of in-service in rural areas 



No 



Evaluation of the Association of 
en Educators 



Evaluate and document the in-service 
initiatives and the consultancy pro- 
vided by the Association of Women 
Educators 



Yes 



Justification and analysis of a pilot 
teleconference for science teachers 



To demonstrate professional development 
at a distance 



Yes 



Action research in curriculum studies 
in the B.Ed. 



To describe* evaluate and apply recom- 
mendations on teachers' action research 
in their formal curriculum studies 



No 



In-aervice: Evaluation of 

6 projects 

Teachers teaching teachers 



To evaluate a series of in-service 
seminar/workshops run by teachers for 
teachers 



No 



Evaluation of BLIPS Program 



To determine the need for and effective- 
ness of d particular in-service course 
tor a particular school 



Evaluation of Excellence in Teaching 
Program 



To evaluate the effectiveness of 'on- 
site coaching' approaches as part of the 
program 



No 



Education centrea in Queensland 



To assess the contribution of education 
centres to the professional development 
of teachers 



Yes 



In-aervice evaluation model 



To develop a model nn Mhjnh to predict 
the potential or worth oi proposed in- 
service education programs 



No 



SPACES: Teacher Experimental 
Learning 



To evaluate school-based programs 



Yes 
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1Mb IS t (contd) 



Cam- 



ti> wrvioez pvtictilw ana of 
proffc^^onsl develi^went 2 piojects 

Excellence in teac^ing (Art) 'o discover a model of in-aervicing a No 

ole staff over a long period in Art 



QINSEC In-Service Transition Study - To document the professional development Yes 
Education of Girls initiatives funded by QINSEC in the area 

of Education of Girls 



Induct ion/begiiwiifig taachera 

4 projects 

Conceptions of teaching: case studies 
in beginning teaching isted by 
eight respondentn) 



(i) To gauge the perceptions of first- No 
year teachers of the adequacy of 
their pre-service education In terms 
of meeting their actual needs as a 
teacher in the school 

(ii) To monitor the induction experiences 
and influences on mays in which begin- 
ning teachers conceptualise the laork 
of teaching 



Survey of TAfE beginning teachers To improve the quality of teaching and No 

learning and of support services pro- 
vided to TAFE beginning teachers 



TAtE beginning teacher needs survey To provide appropriate workshops for No 

students in such areas as assignment 
writing* seminar presentation) time 
management and study skills ^ 



Idealism encounters reality To investigate changing perspectives of No 

graduands in their first and second years 
of practice 



Teactier developMBnt 3 projects 

A study of student involvement in the 
planning and teaching of their own 
programs 



To compare the attitudes of pre-service 
«»nd in-service teacher education 

.2nts towards involvement with their 

own backgrounds as high school students 
and with their teaching philosophies 
respectively 



Needs of child care personnel for To provide support for course Yes 

pre-service and ir -service courses accreditation 
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TiM> 15 : (contd) 



TiUtt 




Cgm- 
pleted? 


Teacher socialisation at Thursday 
Island High 


Monitor changes in beliefs, aims, atti- 
tudes and teaching behaviour of teachers 
new to a culturally different High School 


No 



Tiblg 16 ; ResMcch design used in reaearcf) activities undertaken since the beginning of 1986 



PERCENTAGE QT RESPONSES 



We search design 


CAE 

(N=262) 


Uiiversity 
(N=2m) 


Total 
(N=466) 


Reflective/critical 


13 


16 


16 


Historical 


2 


6 


4 


Methodological 


1 


2 


1 


Experimental/quasi-exper mental 


14 


12 


13 


Survey 


30 


23 


27 


Case study/ethnographic 


30 


29 


30 


Action research 


8 


3 


6 


Other 


2 


6 


4 


N.B, N IS the nuniber of responses to the question. This exceeds the number of projects reported 
on because some respondents used more than one descriptor for the research design used for 
each project and up to two descriptors were recorded for each project. 


Table 17: Level of involvevnt in research actiwitisa mferl^kfin ninrit th* hM)inniM| «f 




PCRCENTAOC OF /CTIVITIES 


Level 


CAE 
(N=217) 


University 
(1^160) 


Total 

(N=377) 


Team member 


7 


8 


7 


Joint researcher 


23 


34 


27 


Principal researcher or project director 


16 


23 


19 


Sole researcher (inc. supervised research 
undertaken for a higher degree) 


55 


34 


46 


Other 




2 


1 
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Table 18 ; fteaacvis for undertaking research activities 



PERGENTMX OF RESCMCH ACTIVITICS/PROXCTS 



cm: 

(N=220 
pro lects) 



University 

(N=165 
projects) 



Total 

(M=383 
projects) 



(i) Requested by your institution 3 

(ii) Requested by a school 3 

(ill) Coininissioned by external agency (e.^. Board 
of Teacher Education, Board of Advanced 
Education, CTEC) 18 

(iv) Arose from discussions with colleagues in 

school/department/institution 31 

(v) Arose from contact with teachers/students 

in schools 27 

(vi) Arose from personal interest 74 

(vii) Suggested by professional reading 36 

(viii) Arose frofli teaching interests or other 

professional practice 43 

(ix) Arose from professional practice needs 38 

(x) A research focus of institution, school 

or department 8 

(xi) Other (please state) 3 



4 
1 

16 

33 

19 
68 
44 

44 
32 

10 

3 



4 
3 

27 

32 

24 
71 
39 

43 
33 

9 

4 



Trtble 19 : Applications for research funding since beginning of 1986 



A: Percentage of respondents had applied for research funding 



CAE 

University 

All respondents 



(N=293) 

(N=83) 

(N=377) 



13 
73 
28 



B: 



Percentage of aiiove respondents 
jected 



CAE 

University 

All respondents 



(N=43) 
(N=28) 
(N=1U4) 



tin had had arty of tiieir applications re> 



37 
44 
41 



Percentage of eiiove re s pondents aho still undertook the proposed activity 



CAE 

University 

All respondents 



(N=18) 
(N=28) 
(N=46) 



44 
64 
37 
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Table_20: Level of studnnt reaeerch projects aiiperviaed by reapundents since 
the begiming of 1986 







Undergraduate 


Postgraduate 








% 




% 






CAE (N=166) 


46 




54 






University (N=199) 


15 




85 






All respondents (N=365) 


29 




71 




IMile 21: Extent to iriiich varicMn ■eons of proa 
respondents) 


otion of research are ui 


led by 


inatitutii 


ana (all 






PERConMz: or RCSPOOEias 






nf nraMntiim nf rtUMUircfi 


Nat at all or 
very little 


To sam 
extent 


i To a great 
extent 


(i) 


Provision of funds and equipment to 
undertake research (N=363) 


45 


46 




IQ 


(ii) 


Provision of support staff to assist 
in research (N=364) 


69 


25 




6 


(ill) 


Provision of study leave (N=36^) 


21 


58 




21 


(iv) 


Use of background in research as a 
criterion for appointment (N=350> 


19 


57 




24 


(V) 


Use of research as a criterion in 
promotion (N=359) 


16 


52 




31 


(vi) 


Association of a research company 
Mith the institution (N=342) 


81 


15 




c 


(wii) 


Establishment of research consultancies 
Mithin the institution (N=348) 


46 


4B 




6 


will) 


Pinvision of postgraduate research 
programs (N=331) 


59 


26 




15 


(ix) 


Publication of an institutional research 
report (N=349) 


38 


48 




14 


(x) 


Provision of information about research 
in the annual report (N=354) 


19 


58 




23 


(xi) 


Holding of seminars about research 
methodology (Nz362) 


62 


30 




8 


(xii) 


Holding of seminars to present 
research results (N=362) 


49 


38 




14 


(xiii) 


Allowance for research time in the 
allocation of teaching loads (N:362) 


71 


21 




8 
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Titile 22 s Extant to iiiich various mrmrm of pfroaotion of ioiimU i no und (oollenB of 
ecfccotion wnd imivBroity r eipondwi U ) (CAE: l^2£6-2ai; Ifeiiwenity: l^75-«3) 



PERCEMTMaE OF RESPOOEJfTS 







NOT AT ALL 
or VERY Linu 


SOH 


EJiTEMT 


GREAT EXTCIfr 




of proaotion of rutioiiJi 


CAE 


Uhi 


CAE 


Uii 


CAE 


Uhi 






% 


S 


S 


S 


% 


S 


(i) 


Provision of funds and equipment 

LU UIIUOLCIIKC LCoCUiCn 


57 


2 


/i 1 


60 


1 


37 


(11) 


Provision of support staff to 
assist in resesrch 


BQ 


31 


19 


46 


< 1 


23 


(ill) 


Provision of study leave 


27 


1 


64 


34 


9 


61 


(IV) 


Use of background in research 
as a criterion for af^intment 


23 


1 


o7 


35 


9 


63 


(v) 


Use of research as a criterion 
in promotion 


21 




65 


10 


14 


90 


(vi) 


Association of research company 
with the institution 


B9 


52 


IQ 


32 


2 


16 


(Vll) 


Establishment of research con- 
sultancies within the institution 


52 


26 


45 


59 


3 


15 


Vlll) 


Provision of postgraduate research 
programs 


76 


4 


22 


40 


2 


56 


(ix) 


Publication of an institutional 
research report 


45 


15 


46 


47 


7 


38 


(x) 


Provision of information about 
research in the annual report 


22 


7 


65 


3B 


14 


55 


(xi) 


Holding of seminars about 
research methodology 


74 


19 


24 


49 


1 


32 


(xii) 


Holding of seminars to present 
research results 


62 


3 


36 


43 


2 


54 


Xlll) 


Allowance for research time in 
the allocation of teaching loads 


B7 


18 


13 


51 


1 


31 




Tibia 23 : Extant of uaa of funding a o ur ca a for raoeuch activitiea (as liatad by aola ml prin> 
cipal raaearchara) 



Fune 1 aource 



% or HESPOOElfTS 



Mil or 
very little 



Noderata 



Great oi 
excluaiv 



Institutional funds 

CAE (N=i%) 
University (Nsl31) 
Total (N=263) 

State government funds 

CAE (N=121) 
University (Ns68) 
Total (N:176) 

Commonwealth funds 

CAE (N=126) 
University (Nr66) 
Total (N=194) 

Private sector funds 

CAE (N=113) 
University (N-ft?) 
Total (N=160) 

Personal resources (excluding time) 

CAE (N=137) 
University (Nr63) 
Total (N=2QQ) 



Other 



CAE (N=48) 
University (N:33) 
Total (NrBl) 



75 
28 
51 



86 
59 
82 



81 
50 
73 



93 
85 
91 



33 

as 

37 



81 
76 
80 



13 
34 
23 



4 
13 
6 



33 
41 
36 



8 

15 
11 



13 
39 
26 



5 
16 
9 



14 
38 
23 



34 
13 
28 



20 
9 

10 
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Itbtm U t Anmt of mtkmami ftnttng obUimd for r— nwtti activitlaa 



racDfriiGE or /ctivities 





IfciiiMi-Mit, 

wuwcvi^y 


lOUU 


(11=75) 


(11=90) 


(11=173) 


Up to $999 33 


17 
1/ 


24 


$1,000 - $4,999 41 


38 


39 


$5,000 - $9,999 XI 


14 


13 


$10,000 - $14,999 1 


5 


4 


$15,000 - $19,999 1 


7 


5 


$20,000 - $29,999 X 


8 


5 


$30,000 or more XI 


8 


9 


Not specified 


2 


1 


TOTAL 100 


100 


100 


Tible 25: Extent to irtiich miUilUy of finte wmm necMnry to fulfUling Mch 


project's aifls 


PERCENTilGE QT MTTIVITICS 


CNE 


Uhiwecmity 


TotiU 


(11=178) 


(11=146) 


(•1=324) 


Not at all or to a small extent 39 


14 


28 


To some extent 25 


23 


24 


To a great extent 35 


64 


48 


Table 26: Extent to irfUch acqpe of reaeuch projects mtricted by lock of funds 


tWZNTMSE OF MMIVITICS 


cm: 


Uhlvmity 


TotiU 


(•1=103) 


(«=a2) 


(•1=165) 


Not at all or to a small extent 17 


20 


18 


To some extent ^7 


44 


67 


To a yreat extent 17 


37 


25 


TOTAL 100 


100 


100 



ERIC. 
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Tibia 27 8 MaquBcy of finding for vsriouo aipects of raoaorch: percentagB of activities for 
aKich fmding has baen artwytg 



POCDfTAGi: OF MMIVITIES 



%iecU of rtiiearch 




Ikiiveraity 


Total 




(N=I48) 


(11=121) 


(N=269) 


Collection of dats 


63 


67 


65 


Equipment 


63 


61 


62 


Analysis of results 


56 


74 


64 


Dissefflination of results 


38 


70 


64 



Tibia 2Bt ftodBa of iliwaBMinaUm uaad for reaearch raaulta 



PEMZirrMZ OF ACTIVITIES 



MadM 


of diMfi nation 


DC 


Ikiiveraity 


Total 






(N=128) 


(N=119) 


(N=246) 


(i) 


Articles in academic/professional journals 


81 


92 


87 


(ii) 


Book or monograph, book ch8pter(s) 


22 


42 


32 


(ill) 


Report to funding agency 


45 


47 


46 


(iv) 


Internal inatitutional report 


38 


42 


40 


(v) 


Conference papers 


85 


91 


88 


(vi) 


Iriorkahopa 


51 


42 


47 



TMa_29: Groi^ia to i^ch raaulta ill lawinatad 



PaCENTAGE OF ACTIVITIES 



Gro^M 


CAE 


University 


Total 






(N=I21) 


(1^) 


(N=2I7) 


(i) 


Individual ataff membera in your inatitution 


85 


89 


87 


(ii) 


Teacher educatora in other inatitutiona 


63 


47 


56 


(iii) 


School teachers 


61 


63 


62 


(iv) 


Teacher efNploying authoritiea 


27 


23 


25 


(v) 


Participants in the atudy 


72 


81 


76 


(vi) 


College/university governing body 


33 


30 


32 


(vii) 


Board of Teacher Education 


12 


9 


11 


(viii) 


Other external agency (ies) 


41 


38 


40 



ERIC 



87. 



SI 



ItblB 30 : Btoadth of di ion of mulU 



mZNTAQE OF MmVlTIES 



Level of di— wtnetlon 




CAE 


IMversity 




ToUl 












(ii=e9) 






Local 






68 




79 




72 


Statewide 




39 




47 




42 


National 




64 




60 




70 


International 




32 




61 




51 


Table 31: Oufrnie of re-.jeercti 








PEROENIMX OF MmVlTICS 








Not 




In 




SutisfacteUy 




M 


at all 




pfogieoB 




■ohieved 


(i) 


IlRDrOUfiinSflt. voiir nMn fr^anhinn 
uwdivi !«• ywUI will vcnLMXitu 
















CAE (N=163) 


14 




34 






53 




Uniueraitv fN<-Mn) 


la 




32 










Total (N=293) 


16 




33 






51 


(n) 


Development of programs withm the 
















institution 
















CAE (N=132) 


20 




54 






26 




University (N=11Q) 


36 




40 






25 




Total (Nz262) 


27 




46 






25 


(ill) 


Contribution to policy withm the 
















institution 
















CAE (N:14Q) 


61 




29 






10 




University (N=1QQ) 


36 




33 






11 




Total (N=240) 


59 




31 






10 


(iv) 


Improvement to schooling practice 
















CAE (N=15Q) 


31 




51 






16 




University (N=lll) 


30 




46 






23 




Total (N=261) 


31 




49 






20 


(v) 


Addition to the research literature 
















CAE (Nsl65) 


13 




49 






36 




University (N=137) 


13 




31 






56 




Total (Ns3Q2) 


13 




41 






46 


(wi) 


Contribution to teacher education 
















generally 
















CAE (N:=131) 


22 




57 






21 




Univeraity (N:122) 


25 




55 






20 




Total (N:273) 


23 




56 






21 
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Tdile 32 : SuajMtud future twmuvft topics in taaohsr education (a sunnary of selected res- 
ponses to Section \I of questionnaire) 

rigures in brackets indicate number of topics suggestedt 

Teecher education (qanerel) 

A total of 57 topics was suggested by 54 people: 

Quality/effectiveness/efficiency of programs (P) 

Evaluation of progrnns (3) 

Student teacher percep^:ions of (1) 

Relevance to classroom (1) 

Aspects of most worth (1) 

Alternative college courses (1) 

Methods in (11) 

(mentioned were: autonomous learning, modelling "good" classroom practice, CAL, alter- 
ni»':ive methods, effective methods, relationship to student attitude to teaching, models 
of teaching, case theory, process consultancy, methods in maths education courses, and in 
teaching of assessment) 

For particular groups of students (5) 

(minority groups - 3, postgraduate students - 1, remote areas - 1) 

Curriculum of (3) 

(general, role cf "basics", skills of behavioural analysis and management) 
Adapted to needs of individual students (1) 
Suitable for: 

- future/21st century (5) 

- change in schocls (1) 

- P-10 curriculuri (1) 

- junior high incegrated courses (1) 
Impact of information revolution 

To promote anti-sexist and anti-racist teaching (1) 
Sexual inclusiveness of (1) 
Cross-cultural (1) 

Employability of disabled people in (1) 

Administration of (e.g. staf f/student ratio, timetabling) (3) 
Institutional abstraction in (1) 
Inquiry-oriented (1) 
Unepacifisd (1) 

Pra-aervice t sa rh er education 

Forty- four topics suggested by 41 people: 

Evaluation of: 

- programs (1) 

- appropriateness/effectiveness of subjects/units (2) 

- outcomes (longitudinal studios) (1) 

- relationship to graduate performance (5) 

- graduates' perceptions of (e.g. longitudinal studies) (2) 

- quantity/quality in (1) 

Comparison/comparability of courses, relative effectiveness of various programs (4) 
Content and presentation of (1) 
Innovation in (1) 

Design of courses (e.g» integrater/ program approaches, extent, emphasis and sequencing of 

aspects) (3) 
Host effective ways of oreparing teschei>« (2) 
Idea of teacher apprenticeship (1) 
Role of practising teachers in (2) 
OvercMing the *'t <ich as you were taught** problem (1) 

89. 

So 



ERJC 



Ss^mJZt (eontd) 



Methods in: 

- use of tectmology in (1) 

- Methodology (1) 

- effectiveness of lecture/Horkshop/ prsc. conbinstion (1) 

- vslue of exsMB end lecture node (1) 
As prepsrstion for: 

- P-10 curriculuB (1) 

- nulticultursl clsssroon (1) 

- curriculun decisioRHMking (1) 
Prepsrstion of science teschers (1) 
Oisciplinsry dsMsnds on lesrning in (1) 
Student teschers: 

- helping the* learn st tertiary level (2) 

- coping with their varied backgrounds (1) 

- developaent of skills (1) 
Cenersl (A) 

SctoO/field mamriance 

Eighty-seven topics suggested by 77 people: 

Genersl/non-specific (20) 

Supervision (teachers and college staff) : 

- e.g. training of supervisors, qualities of (16) 

Inpact/effect/outcomes/role /value of (on student teachers' qualities and skills on tescher 

development) (20) 
Structure, models of (5) 

School-based pre-aervice teacher education (3) 
Cost-effective replacement for, alternative approaches to (3) 
Rating of student teachera (2) 
Types of (2) 
Quality of (1) 

Content of (prac. curriculum) (1) 
Time on task in (1) 
Amount (1) 
Timing (l) 

Amoint of small group teaching (1) 

Hatching of students and environment (1) 

Arrangement (1) 

Latent knowledge m (1) 

Internship versus microteaching (1) 

Sludent:pupil relationships (1) 

Host teacher - student teacher interaction (interpersonal skills) (1) 
Teacher sttitudes to pre-service teachera (1) 
Student teacher stress : 

- genersl (1) 

- effects of relsxation on (1) 

- control of (I) 

Hadslm of Initial tamcher educmtlon 

Nine topics suggested by 9 people: 

Alternative/different models of teacher prepsrstion (3) 
y^-x^l model (1) 

Benefits of s four-yesr B.Ed, over s three-yesr Oip.T. (1) 

A four-yesr B.A. and Oip.T. model which is not just sn end-on course in educstion (1) 
Effectiveness of length of pre-service tescher educstion (2) 
The minimum time to prepsre an effective tescher (1) 

90. 
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l9Mm Hi (cortU) 



CowUnt/curriculMi of I— rlur •duMtion 

Tiwnty-eight topics suggested by 22 people: 
Genersi (2) 

Psrticulsr content sresst 

- libsrsl educstion/studies (2) 

- curticuluB snd school ethos for 15*18 year olds (2) 

- peace studies (l) 

- ethics (1) 

- sexiSM (l) 

- Asisn studies (1) 

- foreign Isngusge Methodology (1) 
" the srts (1) 

« spplied coMwnicstion studies (1) 

- teaching process skills trsnsfersble across cuiriculun sress (1) 

- strstegies for teaching children to think (1) 

- specisl educstion for regulsr classroon teachers (pre-service) (1) 

- Aboriginal and lelander studies (coMpulsory pre-service unit) (l) 
Theory of educstion s 

- asking students aiMre of, training teachers in relation to, aocisl and political issues (3) 

- theory and aesuii|>tion8 (l) 

- strstegies for teaching hunan development and learning effectively (1) 

- fun d amental processes of child development, to involve and be communicated to student 
teachers (1) 

Changes to, in response to socisl issues (1) 
Upgrading of (1) 

Items which could be dropped from (l) 

Effect of students* content knowledge on teaching success (2) 

Salaction/antry/racruitmsnl to teacher aducatian 

Thirty^aeven topics suggested by 35 people: 
General (6) 

Processes, procedures, methods (10) 
Criteris/raquirements : 

- genersi (7) 

- desirable pereonality/non-academic charscteristica (3) 

- Other than or additional to TE acore (3) 
Prediction of successful teachers (i) 

Success fsctors for Aboriginal and Islander students in teacher education (1) 

Relationships between entry snd exit credentials (l) 

Entry behaviours of spplicants (1) 

Factors sf footing recruitment (1) 

Entrance of male cano^^dates (1) 

Pre>course and during course selection (l) 

Encoursging prospective teschers to spend at least a year outside the education system 
before entering teacher education (1) 

Thaor#/prmetica dichotcwy or link 

Twelve topice auggested by 11 people: 

Links, l^^ing, relstionship between theory and practice or between college coursework and 

practice teaching in pre-service tescher educstion (10) 
Theory/practice dichotomy (2) 
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JMm Ji t (conU) 



StUdant tmmdtmr chmacterlaticB 
Twenty-seven topics suggested by 22 people: 

Attitudes, vslues (e.g. chsnges in during pre-service course): 

- genersl (3) 

- to tesching of msths (1) 

- to tesching (1) 

- to sutononous tesching/lesming (1) 

- swsreness of iwrsl vslues (1) 
Cducstionsl chsrscteristics, acsdsMic level: 

- literscy/langusge skills (4) 

- nunerscy/msths skills (3) 

- Isck of srts sducstion, impact of (1) 

- genersl (1) 

Styles of thinking, thinking skills, lesrning modes (3) 
Personsl chsrscteristics (1) 

Cxpectstions re tesching, lesrning, knowledge (1) 
Capacity for self-rsflsction (1) 
Motivation (1) 

Self-concept (development of) (1) 

Cofi ^tion of their Australian identity (1) 

Pr^i^le sno needs of mat.ure-age and evening students (1) 

Profile and needs of TATE students (1) 



ln-«srvics t— :hsi •duartlon 

Twenty-six topics suggested by 27 people: 
Genersl (2) 

Cncoursging action resesrch by teschers (2) 

Pronoting professionsl growth (1) 

Fsctors sffscting professionsl development (1) 

In esrly csrser yesrs (extension of induction) (1) 

For curriculum chsnges (1) 

Needs of teachers (1) 

Needs of smsll/non-mstropolitsn/rursl schools (1) 
Cffsctivsness oft 

- genersl (5) 

- estsblishing effsctive models of in-service (2) 
Particular area of professionsl growth (in-service for): 

- technologicsl competence of current teschers (1) 

- methodology, content end delivery - equipping older teschers with newer idess on (1) 

- disgnostic skills of experienced teachers (1) 
Run by institutions: 

- independently (i.e. by colleges or universities, not Education Department) run INSET in 

all subjsct sress (1) 

- B.Ed, fourth yesr - focus practical? (1) 
Rscurrent : 

- need for updsts sducstion, continuing educstion (1) 

- ongoing tescher development and adsptstion in a changing world (1) 
School-based (2) 

In touch with reslity? (1) 




InductAcn« bmoinninq tsmcharm 

Twsnty-ons topics suggested by 20 people: 

Induction: 

- genersl (3) 

- linksge with pre-service tescher educstion (2) 

96 



- progrMM (1) 

- errective mthods of (1) 
BeQinning taachers: 

- needs of (e.g. coMpetencies needed) (3) 

- development, adjustmenl , perrormance, effectiveness of (3) 

- approach lo teaching r - link with pre-servicc education (1) 

- effectiveness of college courses and (1) 

- socialisation of (1) 
" auataining of (1) 

- special orientation program for (e.g. reduced mrkload) (1) 

- percept iona of help (actual and needed) in orientation (1) 

- ethnography of (1) 
Other inductees: 

- desocialiaation of (particularly new administrators) (1) 



T— char davlm— iit in ganeral 

Tifty topica suggested by 44 people: 

Development through pre-eervice and in-service education (including longitudinal studies) 
(9) 

Strategies for (e.g. mentoring - 1, on-site coaching -2, clinical supervision - 1) (6) 
Socialiaation of teachers (5) 
Process of (1) 
Nature of couraes (1) 
Development or change in: 

- teaching atyle/' echniques (2) 

- attitude, professional attitude (2) 

- competence, skill (2) 

" ability to deal with increased complexity in teaching (1) 

- coping with change (1) 

- understanding of discipline areas (1) 

- philosophy and practice (1) 

- critical thinking, a critical/reflective orientation to teaching (4) 
" personal theories of teaching (1) 

- self-concept (1) 

- professional autonomy (1) 

- interpersonnl skills (1) 

- uftdSi'standing of learning (1) 

- profess onal knowledge (1) 

Personsl development (e.g. relationship with rrfect^ve teaching, balance witli professionjiJ 

<fsvelopment, provision for m programs ) (f,) 
Neater teacher role (e.g. feasibility of edtsblishing in relation to teacher edjcation) (2) 
Relationship between level of formal qu^^lifications and professional conpetence (1) 



f BThar educators 

Eight topics suggested by 7 people: 

In-service for, special training of, professional development of (4) 
Professional status of (1) 
Use of research on teaching (1) 
Distance from schools (1) 
Values of (1) 



OUmr taoin m 

Eleven topics suggested by 6 people: 

Climatea of teacher educatinn institutions (1) 
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Tible 32 : (conUt) 



Asseasment strategies in teacher education and relationship with development of teaching 

competencies (1) 
Role of educational theory in teacher development (1) 
Study of professional ethica in teacher aducation (1) 
Teacher education and politics: 

- social engineering through teach^: education (1) 

- changing social context (1) 

Teacher education - financial conc^^rscions: 

- cost of educating teachers in various fields (1) 

- bleak financial future (1) 




IMm 33 t tocaptag* of i«^inniiwit« Indicatini Mch of iji ii— il or diMgroMBnl vith 

eadh ■tataavit ooncnning ranatch 



Straigly 



Diaagrae lihcartain Agrae 
% % % 



Straraily 
% 



(i) Research ia an important 
expectation in my Job 
(N=374) 14 

(ii) In my job, what reaearch I 
do ia determined by others 
(N=374) 43 

(iii) I need reaourcea, other than 
time, to undertake reaearch 
(N:379) 4 

(iv) I mould undertake more reaearch 
if I could be releaaed from 
other dutiea (N:3B1) 3 

(v) Ny reaearch doea or mould bene- 
fit from my tuorking aa a 
member of a team (2 ox moie 
people) (N:37B) 4 

(vi) It would be uaeful to ha e 
more opportunitiea to attend 
Norkahopa on reaearch topica 
(N=379) 3 

(vii) I would »<elcome regular in- 
formation on aourcea of funding 
for reaearch (N:377) 2 

(viii) I would welcome the aetting up 
of an information exchange or 
clearing house for reaearch in 
progreaa in other inatitutiona 
in Queenaland (N:386) 2 

(ix) I would be prepared to con- 
tribute information on reaearch 
in progreas to a central clear- 
ing houae (N:374) 1 

(x) Avenuea for diaaemination or 
publication of my reaearch 
findinga are inadequate 
(N=366) 12 

(xi) I would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to contribute to 
reaearch aa part of an inter- 
inatitutional team (N:372) 3 



20 



37 



32 



IB 



12 



22 



13 



12 



32 



27 



27 



46 



35 



46 



51 



51 



50 



45 



22 



34 



50 



20 



24 



35 



37 



35 



19 
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Tible 34 : CxUnt of iQMHnt of collegB of adnnnd education and miveralty ra^Mmtanto altti 
sUtoMU ccmceming nmmnh (CUE: lh2BI^Z96i Uhimsity: M=flO-M) 



OISMXE OR /lOBE OR 

SnUNBLY STMIELY 
OISMREE UNCERTAIN AGREE 







CUE 


Uni 


OIE 


Uhi 


OIE 


Uhi 






% 


% 


% 


S 


% 


% 


(l) 


Research is an important expectation 
in my job 


42 


3 


21 


5 


37 


92 


t . . \ 

(ll) 


In my job, what research I do is 
determined by others 


80 


81 


12 


11 


8 


6 


(ill) 


I need resources, other than time, 
to undertake research 


12 


9 


8 


7 


81 


84 


(iv) 


I would undertake more research if 
I could be released from other duties 


7 


7 


10 


4 


83 


90 


(v) 


My research does or would benefit from 
my working as a member of a team (2 or 
more people) 


13 


8 


21 


25 


66 


66 


(vi) 


It would be useful to have more oppor- 
tunities to attend workshops on 
research topics 


7 


16 


11 


18 


82 


66 


(vii) 


1 would welcome regular information 
on sources of funding for resesrch 


5 


9 


8 


8 


88 


84 


viii) 


I would welcome the setting up of an 
information exchange or clearing 
house for research in progress in 
other institutions in Queensland 


2 


2 


9 


7 


89 


90 


(ix) 


I would be prepared to contribute 
information on research in progress 
to a central clearing house 


3 


2 


13 


7 


84 


91 


(x) 


Avenues for dissemination or publi- 
cation of my research findings are 
inadequate 


41 


54 


35 


21 


25 


25 


(xi) 


I would welcome the opportunity to 
contribute to research as part of 
an inter>institutional team 


9 


8 


26 


30 


66 


64 
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